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THE LADY OF THE 


ICE.° 


By James De Mitte, Avrnor or “Tar Dopcr Crus Asroap,” “Corp axp CreEESE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII.—CROSSING THE ST. LAWRENCE.—THE STORM 
AND THE BREAK-UP.—A WONDERFUL ADVENTURE.—A STRUG- 
GLE FOR LIFE.—WHO IS SHE?—THE ICE-RIDGE.—FLY FOR 
YOUR LIFE! 

On the following day I found myself compelled to go on some rou- 
The weather was the most 
abominable of that abominable season. It was winter, and yet not 
Winter’s self. The old gentleman had lost ail that bright and hilarious 
nature; all that sparkling and exciting stimulus which he owns and 
holds here so joyously in January, February, and even March. He 
was decrepit, ,et spiteful; a hoary, old, tottering, palsied villain, hurl- 
One look out- 


tine duty cross the river to Point Levy. 


ing curses at all who ventured into his evil presence. 
side showed me the full nature of all that was before me, and revealed 
the old tyrant in the full power of his malignancy. The air was raw 
and chill. There blew a fierce, blighting wind, which brought with it 
showers of stinging sleet. The wooden pavements were overspread 
with a thin layer of ice, so glassy that walking could only be at- 
tempted at extreme hazard ; the houses were incrusted with the same 
and, of all the beastly weather that I had ever seen, 
However, there was no escape 


cheerful coating ; 
there had never been any equal to this. 
from it; and so, wrapping myself up as well as I could, I took a stout 
stick with a sharp iron ferrule, and plunged forth into the storm. 

On reaching the river, the view was any thing but satisfactory. 
The wind here was tremendous, and the sleet blew down in long, hori- 
zontal lines, every separate particle giving its separate sting, while the 
accumulated stings amounted to perfect torment. I paused for a 
while to get a little shelter, and take breath before venturing across. 

There were other reasons for pausing. The season was well ad- 
vanced, and the ice was not considered particularly safe. Many things 
conspired to give indications of a break-up. The ice on the surface 
was soft, honey-combed, and crumbling. Near the shore was a chan- 
nel of open water. Farther out, where the current ran strongest, the 
ice was heaped up in hillocks and mounds, while in different directions 
appeared crevices of greater or less width. Looking over that broad 
surface as well as I could through the driving storm, where not long 
before I had seen crowds passing and repassing, not a soul was now 
visible. This might have been owing to the insecurity of the ice ; but 
it might also have been owing to the severity of the weather. Black 
enough, at any rate, the scene appeared; and I looked forth upon it 
from my temporary shelter with the certainty that this river before me 
was a particularly hard road to travel. 

“ Ye'll no be gangin’ ower the day, sewer/y?” said a voice near 
me. 

I turned and saw a brawny figure in a reefing-jacket and “ sou’- 
wester.” He might have been a sailor, or a scowman, or a hibernating 
raftsman. 

“ Why ?” said I. 

He said nothing, but shook his head with solemn emphasis. 

I looked for a few moments longer, and hesitated. Yet there was 
no remedy for it, bad as it looked. After being ordered forward, I did 
not like to turn back with an excuse about the weather. Besides, the 
ice thus far had lasted well. Only the day before, sleds had crossed. 
There was no reason why I should not cross now. Why should I in 
particular be doomed to a catastrophe more than any other man? 
And, finally, was not MeGoggin there? Was he not always ready 
with his warmest welcome? On a stormy day, did he not always keep 
his water up to the boiling-point, and did not the very best whiskey in 
Quebec diffuse about his chamber its aromatic odor ? 

I moved forward. The die was cast. 

The channel near the shore was from six to twelve feet in width, 
filled with floating fragments. Over this I scrambled in safety. As I 
advanced, I could see that in one day a great change had taken place. 
The surface-ice was soft and disintegrated, crushing readily under the 
feet. All around me extended wide pools of water. From beneath 
these arose occasional groaning sounds—dull, heavy crunches, which 
seemed to indicate a speedy break-up. The progress of the season, 
with its thaws and rains, had been gradually weakening the ice ; along 
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| the shore its hold had in some places at least been relaxed; and the 


gale of wind that was now blowing was precisely of that description 
which most frequently sweeps away resistlessly the icy fetters of the 
river, and sets all the imprisoned waters free. At every step new 
signs of this approaching break-up became visible. From time to 
time I'encountered gaps in the ice, of a foot or two in width, which 
did not of themselves amount to much, but which nevertheless served 
to show plainly the state of things. 

My progress was excessively difficult. The walking was laborious 
on account of the ice itself and the pools through which I had to wade. 
Then there were frequent gaps, which sometimes could only be trav. 


ersed by a long detour. Above all, there was the furious sleet, which 


| drove down the river, borne on by the tempest, with a fury and unre- 


laxing pertinacity that I never saw equalled. However, I managed to 
toil onward, and at length reached the centre of the river. Here | 
found a new and more serious obstacle. At this point the ice had di- 
vided; and in the channel thus formed there was a vast accumulation 
of ice-cakes, heaped up one above the other in a long ridge, which 
extended as far as the eye could reach. There were great gaps in it, 
howeve#, and to cross it needed so much caution, and so much effort, 
that I paused for a while, and, setting my back to the wind, looked 


| around to examine the situation. 


Wild enough that scene appeared. On one side was my destina- 


| tion, but dimly visible through the storm ; on the other rose the dark 





| crossed, 


cliff of Cape Diamond, frowning gloomily over the river, crowned with 
the citadel, where the flag of Old England was streaming straight out 
at the impulse of the blast, with a stiffness that made it seem as 
though it had been frozen in the air rigid in that situation. Up the 
river all was black and gloomy; and the storm which burst from that 
quarter obscured the view ; down the river the prospect was as gloomy, 
but one thing was plainly visible—a wide, black surface, terminating 
the gray of the ice, and showing that there at least the break-up had 
begun, and the river had resumed its sway. 

A brief survey showed me all this, and for a moment created a 
strong desire to go back. Another moment, however, showed that to 
go forward was quite as wise and as safe. I did not care to traverse 
again what I had gone over, and the natural reluctance to turn back 
from the half-way house, joined to the hope of better things for the 
rest of the way, decided me to go forward. 

After some examination, I found a place on which to cross the 
central channel. It was a point where the heaps of ice seemed at 
once more easy to the foot, and more secure. At extreme risk, and by 
violent efforts, I succeeded in crossing, and, on reachig the other 
side, I found the ice more promising. Then, hoping that: the chief 
danger had been successfully encountered, I gathered up my energies, 
and stepped out briskly toward the opposite shore. 

It was not without the greatest difficulty and the utmost discom- 
fort that I had come thus far. My clothes were coated with frozen 
sleet; my hair was a mass of ice; and my boots were filled with 
water. Wretched as all this was, there was no remedy for it, so 1 
footed it as best I could, trying to console myself by thinking over 
the peaceful pleasures which were awaiting me at the end of my jour- 
ney in the chambers of the hospitable McGoggin. 

Suddenly, as I walked along, peering with half-closed eyes through 
the stormy sleet before me, I saw at some distance a dark object ap- 
proaching. After a time, the object drew nearer, and resolved itself 
into a sleigh. It came onward toward the centre of the river, which 
it reached at about a hundred yards below the point where I had 
There were two occupants in the sleigh, one crouching low 
and muffled in wraps ; the other the driver, who looked like one of 
the common habitans. Knowing the nature of the river there, and 


| wondering what might bring a sleigh out at such a time, I stopped, 


| and watched them with a vague idea of shouting to them to go back. 


Their progress thus far from the opposite shore, so far at least as I 
could judge, made me conclude that the ice on this side must be com- 
paratively good, while my own journey had proved that on the Quebec 
side it was utterly impossible for a horse to go. 

As they reached the channel where the crumbled ice-blocks lay 


| floating, heaped up as I have described, the sleigh stopped, and the 


driver looked anxiously around. At that very instant there came oné 
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of those low, dull, grinding sounds I have already mentioned, but very | eyes. It was from her that the cry had come but a few moments be- 


much louder than any that I had hitherto heard. 
followed, and crunching sounds, while beneath al! there arose a solemn 
murmur like the “ voice of many waters.” 
my feet, and sway in long, slow undulations, and one thought, quick 
as lightning, flashed horribly into my mind. Instinctively I leaped 
forward toward my destination, while the ice rolled and heaved be- 
neath me, and the dread sounds grew louder at every step. 

Searcely had I gone a dozen paces when a piercing scream arrested 
me. I stopped ‘and looked back. For a few moments only had I 
turned away, yet in 
that short interval a 
fearful change had tak- 
en place. The long 
ridge of ice which had 
been heaped up in the 
mid-channel had _in- 
creased to thrice its 
former height, and the 
crunching and grinding 
of the vast masses 
arose above the roaring 
of the storm. Far up 
the river there came a 
deeper and fuller sound 
of the same kind, which, 
brought down by the 
wind, burst with in- 
creasing terrors upon 
the ear. The ridge of 
ice was in constant mo- 
tion, being pressed and 
heaped up in ever-in- 
creasing masses, and, 
as it heaped itself up, 
toppling over and fall- 
ing with a noise like 
thunder. There could 
be but one cause for 
all this, and the fear 
which had already 
flashed through my 
brain was now confirm- 
ed to my sight. The 
ice on which I stood 
was breaking up! 

As. all. this burst 
upon my sight, I saw 
the sleigi, (The horse 
had stopped in front 
of the ridge of ice in 
the mid-channel, and 
was rearing and plun- 
ging violently. The 
driver was lashing fu- 
riously and trying to 
turn the animal, which, 
frenzied by terror, and W\ 
maddened by the sting- — — ' 
ing sleet, refused to 
obey, and would only 
rear and kick. Sud- 
denly the ice under the sleigh sank down, and a flood of water rolled | 
over it, followed by an avalanche of ice-blocks which had tumbled 
from the ridge. With a wild snort of terror, the horse turned, | 
whirling round the sleigh, and with the speed of the wind dashed back 
toward the shore. As the sleigh came near, I saw the driver upright, | 
and trying to regain his command of the horse, and at that instant 
the other passenger started erect. The cloak fell back. I saw a face 
pale, overhung with dishevelied hair, and filled with an anguish of fear. 
But the pallor and the fear could not conceal the exquisite loveliness 
of that woman-face, which was thus so suddenly revealed in the midst 
of the storm and in the presence of death ; and which now, beautiful 





Deep, angry thuds | fore. 


I felt the ice heave under | 


| 
| 





* * Now,’ said |, ‘is the time for you to exert all your strength.’ 


| and so terrible a fate. 


As she passed she saw me, and another cry escaped her. In 
another moment she was far ahead. 

And now I forgot all about the dangers around me, and the lessen- 
ing chances of an interview with McGoggin. I hurried on, less to secure 
my own safety than to assist the lady. And thus as I rushed onward 
I became aware of a new danger which arose darkly between me and 
the shore. It was a long, black channel, gradually opening itself up, 
and showing in its gloomy surface a dividing line between me and life. 
To go back seemed now impossible—to go forward was to meet 
these black waters. 

Toward this gulf the 
frightened horse ran at 
headlong speed. Soon 
he reached the margin 
of the ice. The water 
was before him and 
headed him off. Terri- 
fied again at this, he 
swerved aside, and 
bounded up the river. 
The driver pulled fran- 
tically at the reins. The 
lady, who had fallen 
back again in her seat, 
was motionless. On 
went the horse, and, at 
every successive leap in 
his mad career, the 
sleigh swung wildly 
first to one side and 
then to the other. At 
last there occurred a 
curve in the line of ice, 
and reaching this the 
horse turned once more 
to avoid it. In doing 
so, the sleigh was swung 
toward the water. The 
shafts broke. The har- 
ness was torn asunder, 
The off-runner of the 
sleigh slid from the ice 
—it tilted over; the 
driver jerked at the 
reins and made a wild 
leap. In vain. His feet 
were entangled in the 
fur robes which dragged 
him back. A shriek, 
louder, wilder, and far 
more fearful than be- 
fore, rang out through 
the storm ; and the next 
instant down went the 
sleigh with its occu- 
pants into the water, 
the driver falling out, 
while the horse, though 
free from the sleigh, 
was yet jerked aside by 
the reins, and before 
he could recover himself fell with the rest into the icy stream. 

All this seemed to have taken place in an instant. I hurried on, 
with all my thoughts on this lady who was thus doomed to so sudden 
I could see the sleigh floating for a time, and 
the head of the horse, that was swimming. I sprang to a place which 
seemed to give a chance of assisting them, and looked eagerly to see 
what had become of the lady. The sleigh drifted steadily along. It 
was one of that box-shaped kind called pungs, which are sometimes 
made so tight that they can resist the action of water, and float either 
in crossing a swollen stream, or in case of breaking through the ice. 
Such boat-like sleighs are not uncommon; and this one was quite 








‘1 am ready,’ said she.” 


beyond all that I had ever dreamed of, arose before my astonished | buoyant. I could see nothing of the driver. He had probably sunk 
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at once, or had been drawn under the ice. The horse, entangled in 
the shafts, had regained the ice, and had raised one foreleg to its sur- 
face, with which he was making furious struggles to emerge from the 
water, while snorts of terror escaped him. But where was the lady ? 
I hurried farther wp, and, as I approached, I could see something 
crouched in a heap at the bottom of the floating sleigh. Was it she— 
or was it only the heap of buffalo-robes ? I could not tell. 

The sleigh drifted on, and soon I came near enough to see that the 
bundle had life. I came close to where it floated. It was not more 
that six yards off, and was drifting steadily nearer. I walked on by 
the edge of the ice, and shouted. There was no answer. At length I 
saw a white hand clutching the side of the sleigh. A thrill of exult- 
ant hope passed through me. I shouted again and again, but my 
voice was lost in the roar of the crashing ice and the howling gale. 
Yet, though my voice had not been heard, I was free from sus- 
pense, for I saw that the lady thus far was safe, and I could wait a 
little longer for the chance of affording her assistance. I walked on, 
then, in silence, watching the sleigh which continued to float. We 
travelled thus a long distance—I, and the woman who had thus been 
so strangely wrecked in so strange a bark. Looking back, I could 
no longer see any signs of the horse. All this time the sleigh was 
gradually drifted nearer the edge of the ice on which I walked, until 
at last it came so near that I reached out my stick, and, catching 
it with the crooked handle, drew it toward me. The shock, as 
the sleigh struck against the ice, roused its occupant. She started 
up, stood upright, stared for a moment at me, and then at the scene 
Then she sprang out, and, clasping her hands, fell upon 

Then she rose to 
There was such an 
But my 


around. 
her knees, and seemed to mutter words of prayer. 
her feet, and looked around with a face of horror. 
anguish of fear in her face, that I tried to comfort her. 
efforts were useless. 

“Oh! There is no hope! 
meaned, “They told me it would. 

Finding that I could do nothing to quell her fears, I began to think 
what was best to be done. First of all, I determined to secure the 
It might be the means of saving us, or, if not, it would at any 
rate do for a place of rest. It was better than the wet ice for the 
lady. SoI proceeded to pull it on the ice. The lady tried to help 
me, and, after a desperate effort, the heavy pung was dragged from 
the water upon the frozen surface. I then made her sit in it, and 
wrapped the furs around her as well as I could. 

She submitted without a word. Her white face was turned toward 
mine; and once or twice she threw upon me, from her dark, expres- 
I tried to promise safety, 


The river is breaking up!” she 
How mad I was to try to cross!” 


sleigh. 


sive eyes, a look of speechless gratitude, 
and encouraged her as well as I could, and she seemed to make an 
effort to regain her self-control. 

In spite of my efforts at consolation, her despair affected me. 1 
looked all around to see what the chances of escape might be. As I 
took that survey, I perceived that those chances were indeed small. 
The first thing that struck me was that Cape Diamond was far behind 
the point where I at present stood. While the sleigh had drifted, and 
I had walked beside it, our progress had been down the river; and 
since then the ice, which itself had all this time been drifting, had 
borne us on without ceasing. We were still drifting at the very mo- 
ment that I looked around. We had also moved farther away from the 
shore which I wished to reach, and nearer to the Quebve side. When 
the sleigh had first gone over, there had not been more than twenty 
yards between the ice and the shore; but now that shore was full two 
hundred yards away. All this time the fury of the wind, and the tor- 
ment of the blinding, stinging sleet, had not in the least abated ; the 
grinding and roaring of the ice had increased; the long ridge had 
heaped itself up to a greater height, and opposite us it towered up in 
formidable masses, 

I thought at one time of intrusting myself with my companion to 
the sleigh, in the hope of using it as a boat to gain the shore. But I 
could not believe that it would float with both of us, and, if it would, 
there were no means of moving or guiding it. Better to remain on 
the ice than to attempt that. Such a refuge would only do as a last 
resort. After giving up this idea, I watched to sec if there was any 
chance of drifting back to the shore, but soon saw that there was 
none. Then I thought of a score 
of desperate undertakings, but all of them were given up almost as 


Every moment drew us farther off. 


soon as they suggested themselves. 
All this time the lady had sat in silence—deathly pale, looking 
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| around with that same anguish of fear which I had noticed from the 


| leave me! 





first, like one who awaits an inevitable doom. The storm beat about 
her pitilessly ; occasional shudders passed through her; and the dread 
scene around affected me far less than those eyes of agony, that pallid 
face, and those tremulous white lips that seemed to murmur prayers, 
She saw, as well as I, the widening sheet of water between us and the 
shore on the one side, and on the other the ever-increasing masses of 
crumbling ice. 

At last I suddenly offered to go to Quebec, and bring back help 
So wild a proposal was in the highest degree impracticable ; 
As soon 


for her. 
but I thought that it might lead her to suggest something. 
as she heard it, she evinced fresh terror. 

“Oh, sir!” she moaned, “if you have a human heart, do not 
For God’s sake, stay a little longer.” 
“Leave you!” I cried; “ never while I have breath. I will stay 
with you to the last.” 

But this, instead of reassuring her, merely had the effect of chang- 
ing her feelings. She grew calmer. 

“No,” said she, “ you must not. I was mad with fear. 
You at least can save yourself. Go—fly—leave me!” 

“Never!” I repeated. “I only made that proposal—not think- 
ing to save you, but merely supposing that you would feel better at 
the simple suggestion of something.” 

“T implore you,” she reiterated. ‘“ Go—there is yet time. You 
only risk your life by delay. Don’t waste your time on me.” 

“T could not go if I would,” I said, “and I swear I would not go 
if I could,” I cried, impetuously. “I hope you do not take me for 
any thing else than a gentleman.” 

“Oh, sir, pardon me. Can you think that ?—But you have al- 
ready risked your life once by waiting to save mine—and, oh, do not 
risk it by waiting again.” 

“ Madame,” said I, “ you must not only not say such a thing, but 
you must not even think it. I am here with you, and, being a gentle- 
man, I am here by your side either for life or death. But come— 
rouse yourself. Don’t give up. I'll save you, or die with you. At 
the same time, let me assure you that I haven’t the remotest idca of 


No—go, 


dying.” 

She threw at me, from her eloquent eyes, a look of unutterable 
gratitude, and said not a word. 

I looked at my watch. It was three o’clock. There was no time 
to lose. The day was passing swiftly, and at this rate evening 
would come on before one might be aware. The thought of standing 
idle any longer, while the precious hours were passing, was intolera- 
ble. Once more I made a hasty survey, and now, pressed and stimu- 
lated by the dire exigencies of the hour, I determined to make an 
effort toward the Quebec side. On that side, it seemed as though the 
ice which drifted from the other shore was being packed in an unbroken 
If so, a way over it might be found to a resolute spirit. 

She listened with a faint 


mass, 

I hastily told my companion my plan. 
smile. 

“T will do all that I can,” said she, and I saw with delight that 
the mere prospect of doing something had aroused her. 

My first act was to push the sleigh with its occupant toward the 
ice-ridge in the centre of the river. The lady strongly objected, and 
insisted on getting out and helping me. This I positively forbade. I 
assured her that my strength was quite sufficient for the undertaking, 
but that hers was not; and if she would save herself, and me, too, 
she must husband all her resources and obey implicitly. She sub- 
mitted under protest, and, as I pushed her alotig, she murmured the 
most touching expressions of sympathy and of gratitude. But pushing 
a sleigh over the smooth ice is no very difficult work, and the load that 
it contained did not increase the labor in my estimation. Thus we 
soon approached that long ice-ridge which I have so frequently men- 
tioned. Here I stopped, and began to seek a place which might 
afford a chance for crossing to the ice-field on the opposite side. 

The huge ice-blocks gathered here, where the fields on either side 
were forced against one another, grinding and breaking up. Each 
piece was forced up, and, as the grinding »rocess continued, the heap 
rose higher. At times, the loftiest parts of the ridge toppled over 
with a tremendous crash, while many other piles seemed about to 
do the same. To attempt to pass that ridge would be to encounter 
the greatest peril. In the first place, it would be to invite an ava- 
lanche ; and then, again, wherever the piles fell, the force of that fall 
broke the field-ice below, and the water rushed up, making a passage 
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through it quite as hazardous as the former. Fora long time I ex- 
amined without seeing any place which was at all practicable. There 
was no time, however, to be discouraged ; an effort had to be made, 
and that without delay; so I determined to try for myself, and test 
one or more places. One place appeared less dangerous than others— 
a place where a pile of uncommon size had recently fallen. The blocks 
were of unusual size, and were raised up but a little above the level of 
the ice on which I stood. These blocks, though swaying slowly up and 
down, seemed yet to be strong enough for my purpose. I sprang 
toward the place, and found it practicable. Then I returned to the 
lady. She was eager to go. Here we had to give up the sleigh, since 
to transport that also was not to be thought of. 

“* Now,” said I, “ is the time for you to exert all your strength.” 

“T am ready,” said she. 

“ Hurry, then.” 

At that moment there burst a thunder-shock. 
down had fallen, and bore down the surface-ice. The water rushed 
boiling and seething upward, and spread far over. There was nota 
moment to lose. It was now or never; so, snatching her hand, I 
rushed forward. The water was up to my knees, and sweeping past 
and whirling back with a furious impetuosity. Through that flood I 
dragged her, and she followed bravely and quickly. I pulled her up 
to the first block, then onward to another. Leaping over a third, I 


A huge pile farther 


had to relinquish her hand for a moment, and then, extending mine | 


once more, I caught hers, and she sprang after me. All these blocks 


were firm, and our weight did not move their massive forms. One 
huge piece formed the last stage in our hazardous path. It over- 


lapped the ice on the opposite side. I sprang down, and the next in- 
stant the lady was by my side. Thank Heaven! we were over. 

Onward then we hurried for our lives, seeking to get as far as pos- 
sible from that dangercus channel of ice-avalanches and seething 
waters ; and it was nof till a safe distance intervened, that I dared to 
slacken my pace so as to allow my companion to take breath. ll 
this time she had not spoken a word, and had shown a calmness and 
an energy which contrasted strongly with her previous lethargy and 
terror. 

I saw that the ice in this place was rougher than it had been on the 
other side. Lumps were upheaved in many places. This was a good 
sign, for it indicated a close packing in this direction, and less danger 
of open water, which was the only thing now to be feared. The hope 
of reaching the shore was now strong within me. That shore, I could 
perceive, must be some distance below Quebec; but how far I could 
not tell. I could see the dark outline of the land, but Quebec was 
now no longer perceptible through the thick storm of sleet. 

For a long time, my companion held out nobly, and sustained the 
rapid progress which I was trying to keep up; but, at length, she be- 
gan to show evident signs of exhaustion. I saw this with pain, for I 
was fearful every moment of some new circumstance which might call 
for fresh exertion from both of us. I would have given any thing to 
have had the sleigh which we were forced to relinquish. I feared that 
her strength would fail at the trying moment. The distance before us 
was yet so great that we seemed to have traversed but little. I in- 
sisted on her taking my arm and leaning on me for support, and tried 
to cheer her by making her look back and see how far we had gone. 
She tried to smile ; but the smile was a failure. In her weakness, she 
began to feel more sensibly the storm from which she had been shel- 
tered to some extent before she left the sleigh. She cowered under 
the fierce pelt of the pitiless sleet, and clung to me, trembling and 
shivering with cold. 

On and on we walked. The distance seemed interminable. The 
lady kept up well, censidering her increasing exhaustion, saying noth- 
ing whatever; but her quick, short breathing was audible, as she 
panted with fatigue. I felt every shudder that ran through her deli- 
eate frame. And yet I did not dare to stop and give her rest; for, 
aside from the imminent danger of losing our hope of reaching land, 
a delay, even to take breath, would only expose her the more surely to 
the effect of the cold. 


my overcoat. This, in spite of her protestations, I foreed her to put 





At last, I stopped for a moment, and drew off | 


a ° ° ° ° ‘ 
on. She threatened, at one time, to sit down on the ice and die, rather | 


than do it. 
“Very well, madame,” said I. 
will destroy, not only yourself, but me. Do I deserve this ? ” 
At this, tears started to her eyes. She submitted. 
“Oh, sir,” she murmured, “what can I say ? 


“Then, out of a punctilio, you 


It’s for your sake | 


that I refuse. I will submit. 
help! God forever bless you!” 

I said nothing. 

On and on! 

Then her steps grew feebler—then her weight rested on me more 
heavily. 

On and on! 

She staggered, and low moans succeeded to her heavy panting. At 
last, with a ery of despair, she fell forward. 

I caught her in my arms, and held her up. 

“Leave me!” she said, in a faint voice. 
farther.” 

“No; I will wait for a while.” 

“Oh, leave me! Save yourself! Or go ashore, and bring help!” 

“No; I will go ashore with you, or not at all.” 

She sighed, and clung to me. 

After a time, she revived a little, and insisted on going onward. 
This time she walked for some distance. She did this with a stolid, 
heavy step, and mechanically, like an automaton moved by machinery. 
Then she stopped again. 

“Tam dizzy,” said she, faintly. 

I made her sit down on the ice, and put myself between her and 
the wind. That rest did much for her. But I was afraid to let her 
sit more than five minutes. Her feet were saturated, and, in spite of 
my overcoat, she was still shivering. 

“Come,” said 1; “if we stay any longer, you will die.” 

She staggered up. She clung to me, and I dragged her on. 
again, she stopped. 

I now tried a last resort, and gave her some brandy from my flask. 
I had thought of it often, but did not wish to give this until other 
things were exhausted; for, though the stimulus is an immediate 
remedy for weakness, yet on the ice and in the snow the reaction is 
dangerous to the last degree. The draught revived her wonderfully. 

Starting once more, with new life, she was able to traverse a very 
great distance; and at length, to my delight, the shore began to ap- 
pear very near. But now the reaction from the stimulant appeared. 
She sank down without a word ; and another draught, and yet another, 
was needed to infuse some false strength into her. At length, the 
shore seemed close by us. Here she gave out utterly. 

“T can go no farther,” she moaned, as she fell straight down heavily 
and suddenly on the ice. 

“Only one more effort,” I said, imploringly. 


God bless you—who sent you to my 


“T cannot walk any 


Then, 


“Take some more 
brandy.” 

“Tt is of no use. 

“ See—the shore is near. 

“T cannot.” 

I supported her in my arms, for she was leaning on her hand, and 
slowly sinking downward. Once more I pressed the brandy upon her 
lips, as her head lay on my shoulder. Ter eyes were closed. Down 
on her marble face the wild storm beat savagely ; her lips were blood- 
less, and her teeth were fixed convulsively. It was only by an effort 
that I could force the brandy into her mouth. Once more, and for the 
last time, the fiery liquid gave her a momentary strength. She roused 
herself from the stupor into which she was sinking, and, springing to 
her feet with a wild, spasmodic effort, she ran with outstretched hands 
toward the shore. For about twenty or thirty paces she ran, and, be- 
fore I could overtake her, she fell once more. 

I raised her up, and again supported her. She could move no 

I sat by her side for a little while, and looked toward the 
It was close by us now; but, as I looked, I saw a sight which 


Leave me! Get help!” 


It is not more than a few rods away.” 


farther. 
shore. 
made any further delay impossible. 

Directly in front, and only a few feet away, was a dark chasm lying 
between us and that shore for which we had been striving so ear- 
nestly. It was a fathom wide; and there flowed the dark waters of 
the river, gloomily, warningly, menacingly! To me, that chasm was 
nothing ; but how could she cross it? Besides, there was no doubt 
that it was widening every moment. 

I started up. 

“ Wait here for a moment,” said I, hurriedly. 

I left her half reclining on the ice, and ran hastily up and down 
the chasm. I could see that my fears were true. The whole body of 
ice was beginning to break away, and drift from this shore also, as it 
had done from the other. I saw a place not more than five feet wide, 
Back I rushed to my companion. I seized her, and, lifting her in my 
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arms, without a word, I carried her to that place where the channel 
was narrowest; and then, without stopping to consider, but impelled 
by the one fierce desire for safety, I leaped forward, and my fect 
touched the opposite side. 

With a horrible crash, the ice broke beneath me, and I went down. 
That sound, and the awful sensation of sinking, I shall never forget. 
But the cake of ice which had given way beneath my feet, though it 
went down under me, still prevented my sinking rapidly. I flung my- 
self forward, and held up my almost senseless burden as I best could 
with one arm, while with the other I dug my sharp-pointed stick into 
the ice and held on for a moment. Then, summoning up my strength, 
I passed my left arm under my companion, and raised her out of the 
water upon the ice. My feet seemed sucked by the water underneath 
the shelf of ice against which I rested; but the iron-pointed stick 
never slipped, and I succeeded. Then, with a spring, I raised myself 
up from the water, and clambered out. 

My companion had struggled up to her knees, and grasped me 
feebly, as though to assist me. Then she started to her feet. The 
horror of sudden death had done this, and had given her a convulsive 
energy of recoil from a hideous fate. Thus she sprang forward, and 
ran for some distance. I hastened after her, and, seizing her arm, 
drew it in mine. But at that moment her short-lived strength failed 
her, and she sank once more. I looked all around—the shore was 
only a few yards off. A short distance away was a high, cone-shaped 
mass of ice, whose white sheen was distinct amid the gloom. I recog- 
nized it at once. 

“Courage, courage!” I cried. ‘“ We are at Montmorency. 
is a house not far away. Only one more effort.” 

She raised her head feebly. 

“ Do you see it ? Montmorency ! the ice-cone of the Falls!” I cried, 


There 


eagerly. 
Her head sank back again. 
“Look! look! We are saved! we are near houses!” 
The only answer was a moan. ‘She sank down lower. 
her so as to sustain her, and she lay senseless in my arms. 
There was now no more hope of any further exertion from her. 
There was only one thing to be 


I grasped 


Strength and sense had deserted her. 
done. 

I took her in my arms, and carried her toward the shore. How I 
clambered up that steep bank, I do not remember. At any rate, I 
succeeded in reaching the top, and sank exhausted there, holding my 
burden under the dark, sighing evergreens. . 

Rising once more, I raised her up, and made my way to a house. 
The inmates were kind, and full of sympathy. I committed the 
lady to their care, and fell exhausted on a settee in front of the huge 


fireplace. 
[TO BE CONTINUVUED.] 





JOHANN STRAUSS AND HIS DEATH-WALTZ. 





A YOUNG man, about twenty-six years of age, walked to and 
athe fro, deeply agitated, in a chamber not large, but comfortably 
and tastefully furnished. His figure was of medium height, lithe and 
elegant, while the pleasing and expressive features of his rather thin 
face were illuminated by a pair of fiery eyes, full of soul and enthusi- 
asm. His dress consisted of a black frock-coat, breeches of the same 
color, silk stockings, and neatly-polished shoes with silver buckles. 
A white-silk waistcoat, a white-lace neckcloth and embroidered wrist- 
bands and frill, completed the elegant costume, that showed the grace- 
ful figure of the young man to the best advantage. 

One saw at a glance that the room was the abode of an artist, who 
worshipped at the shrine of the goddess of music, for on one side stood 
a spinet, near which a bass-viol leaned against the wall, while on a 
chair that stood before a desk lay a violin, which the young man 
seemed to have just been using, for he still held the bow in his hand. 
On a table, near the window, there was a pile of sheet-music, together 
with sundry pieces of paper, on which were written legions of those 
little black-headed characters that to the initiated speak a language 
of sweet sounds, 

The delicate features of the young man were, at this moment, suf- 
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it were a sword with which he would drive away some phantom that 
refused to give him a moment’s peace. 

Finally he stopped in the middle of the room. 

“T must, I must,” he cried, “and that to-day, too! 
this suspense no longer; I must know my fate; fo. this uncertainty, 
this continual wavering between hope and fear, is a thousand times 
more terrible than the certainty that she does not love me. Love me? 
why should she not? I am young, and more than one bas told me 
that I am not ill-favqgred. My name is already well and favorably 
known in Vienna, and I feel that the stuff is in me to make for myself 
a reputation that shall extend to other lands. I am an artist, and the 
barriers do not exist for me that surround the privileged classes. She 
cannot have misunderstood my glances and my sighs. She has read 
in my eyes that I love her, in the crimson of my cheeks when she ap- 
proaches me, so beautiful and lovely that my heart beats only for her, 
and yet she has done nothing—nothing to repulse me. She seemed 
embarrassed—she, too, blushed when my trembling hand assisted her 
in finding the right string, and at the same time ventured a gentle 
pressure on her delicate fingers. What can this mean, if it be not 
that her heart, too, is agitated by a feeling akin to the one that thrills 
mine at such moments? Courage, Johann, courage! It shall not be 
said that the greatest happiness on earth was within your grasp, and 
that you let it pass because you had not the courage to reach after it. 
This very day I will confess to her my love, and then—” 

A small clock that stood on the mantel interrupted the young man’s 
soliloquy by striking three. 

“Three o’clock,” he cried, drawing his watch from his fob; “it is 
time. I must be on my way. In an hour I shall know what the fu- 
ture has till now concealed from me with an impenetrable veil. So- 
phie, my beloved Sophie!” 

The last words died in a sigh. The young man laid down the bow, 
stepped before the mirror, and arranged his hair and frills, and then, 
setting his hat on his handsome head, he left the room. 

But it is time that the young man whom we have described should 
be introduced to the reader. We have already said that it was evident 
from the appearance of the room that the occupant was a musician, 
and that he was, too, a genuine musician, known to-day wherever the 
arts are cultivated. His name was Johann Strauss. 

JoHANN Srravuss was born in 1804, at Vienna. Ilis parents, who 
were in indigent circumstances, apprenticed him to a bookbinder 
named Lichtscheidel, but Nature had not intended the boy for a sim- 
ple mechanic. The genius of music animated his entire being, and he 
was as skilful and diligent in learning to play the violin as he was 
awkward and indolent in learning a trade. As early as in his fifteenth 
year he composed some waltzes and other pieces, which discovered 
unmistakably his extraordinary talent for dancing-music. His calling 
had long since been his aversion; music was every thing to the boy, 
and to its cultivation he devoted his entire energies. Fortunately his 
musical talent was recognized by Lanner, who, at that time, was a 
leader of considerable repute, and he took the youth into his orches- 
tra, where, as early as 1820, he played the second violin. Under the 
direction of Lanner, the musical talent of young Strauss was more and 
more developed, and it was not long until he felt himself capable of 
wielding the baton himself. At first, in 1824, he undertook the di- 
rection of the ball-music in a—at that time—popular place of amuse- 
ment called the “ Hétel zum Bock,” and soon afterward, having or- 
ganized an excellent orchestra, he played alternately in Vienna and 
the environs of the city, always eliciting the enthusiastic approbation 
of the pleasure-loving Viennese, with whom he soon became the de- 
cided favorite. His popularity was not confined to any class of society, 
and the enthusiastic admirers of his compositions rarely called him by 
any other cognomen than the waltz-king. 

Among other instruments, Strauss played the harp with the skill of 
a master. At that time this now-neglected instrument was as popu- 
lar with the Austrian ladies as the piano or cithern is to-day, and the 
reputation of the youthful artist secured him an invitation to the house 
of the Countess C , where he was solicited to instruct the eldest 
daughter, Countess Sophie. 

Strauss acceded to the proposition, and the lessons began, but, with 
the progress that the youthful countess made under the direction of 
her skilful master, a liking sprung up in his heart for his fair pupil, 


I can endure 





fused in crimson; he ran his fingers repeatedly through his curly, | which daily increased, until he decided to tell her the secret of his 


carefully-dressed locks, regardless of the havoc he played with his ar- 
tistic éoupet, and then he would flourish the bow in his hand, as though 


heart, and te ask her love in return. 
We have overheard the young man’s soliloquy, in which he decided 
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to risk every thing in order to escape the tortures of suspense; we will 
now follow him to a large, palatial house, over the door of which, cut 


in stone, but half obliterated by time, there is the coat-of-arms of a | 


noble family, while before it walks proudly to and fro a tall, bearded 
Swiss, in a rich livery, wearing a three-cornered hat, and carrying a 
staff. 

At sight of Strauss, the Cerberus raised his hat, and bowed with a 
friendly smile. Strauss returned the salutation in a not less friendly 
manner, and hurried up to the second story, where a servant led him 
into a small but elegant sa/on, and hastened to announce his arrival. 

A richly-ornamented harp and a music-desk stood near one of the 
windows. Strauss approached the latter, and, with an apparently in- 
different air, turned over the sheets of music, but his hand trembled, 
and he threw more than one hasty glance at the door where his pupil 
was to enter. 

Presently the door opened, and, followed by her companion, the 
Countess Sophie entered the room, bowing to her professor with a 
friendly but somewhat condescending air. 

The youthful countess was beautiful—very beautiful. A tall Juno- 
like figure, features of great regularity, a complexion faultlessly clear, 
a wealth of dark hair that fell in luxuriant tresses over her shoulders, 
and large expressive eyes, formed a magnificent whole. She carried 
her head high, and slightly thrown back, a sure indication of pride, 
which, moreover, was evinced by every movement of the girl, and 
every expression of her beautiful face, and which Strauss only, in his 
infatuation, failed to see. 

She was only seventeen years old, an age when most girls retain 
something of the ways and manners of childhood. Not so, however, 
with this girl. There was nothing about her that reminded one of the 
child. She was a full-blown woman, and her whole bearing showed 
that she was not only conscious that she was beautiful, but also that 
she was a countess. 

Poor Strauss! He saw only her beauty—to him she seemed an 
angel descended from a brighter world. He read love in her graceful 
smile, which was intended for the master and not the man, who, as a 
burgher, she never dreamed could raise his eyes to her. 

Strauss bowed respectfully, and perhaps somewhat awkwardly, in 
response to the young girl’s salutation; the lady-companion seated 
herself in an arm-chair, and soon became absorbed in a book, and the 
lesson began. 

The artist struggled hard to conceal his agitation; but, in spite 
of his best endeavors, his hand trembled, and his voice was husky and 
constrained. 

The unwonted mood of the teacher seemed to have attracted the 
attention of the pupil ; for, from time to time, she glanced at the burn- 
ing face of the young man, whose eyes seemed to meet hers with a 
peculiar expression. 

At this moment a servant entered, and whispered a few words to 
the companion, whereupon she rose, and, with the words “ By your 
leave, Sophie,” left the room. 

Strauss was now alone with the countess. 

“ Heaven is propitious,” said he to himself, overjoyed. ‘ Now or 
never!” He grasped her hand, pressed it to his burning lips, and fell 
on one knee before her. 

“ Countess Sophie,” he whispered, fixing his eyes on the face of 
the astonished girl, “do not be angry with me for falling thus at your 
feet. Do not drive me from you, for I love you—love you with my 
whole, my entire being. Oh, speak one word, give me some sign 
that you do not disdain the love I could conceal from you no 
longer ! ” 

The countess, surprised by this sudden outburst, did not seem at 
the moment to grasp its import ; but, when she did, she rose proudly, 
withdrew her hand, and said, in a haughty, disdainful tone, her eyes 
flashing with indignation : 

“Sir, you forget where you are. 
place.” 

“ Oh, let me remain here at your feet, Sophie! ” stammered Strauss, 
who misconstrued the agitation of the countess. ‘Let me hear the 
word from your lips that shall make my earthly happiness com- 
plete!” 

“What impudence!” exclaimed the countess. “ Rise, sir! Your 
Place is before the door. How dare you raise your eyes to me? 
Where is your coat-of-arms? where your patent of nobility ? I— 
love—you—I! You cannot be in your right mind, sir, or you would 


Rise—you are not in your 





not forget that I am Countess Sophie C 
a musician !” 

With these scornful words, the proud girl left the room. 

Half bewildered, the unfortunate Strauss rose to his feet. His 
| face was deathly pale, and his colorless lips whispered only : 

| “ A musician, she said—a musician !” 

Then, like one intoxicated, he seized his hat and hurried out ef 
the house, without noticing the countess’s companion, who met him, 
and asked why the lesson had ended so soon, or replying to the salu- 
tation of the giant Swiss who guarded the door. 

How he got home, Strauss never knew; he saw nothing and heard 
Ile was a prey to 
deep, burning grief and shame; he had been woxnded in what is a 
man’s most vulnerable point; and, after throwing off his hat, coat, 
neckeloth, and every thing that confined his chest, he strode up and 
down his apartment in a state that fell little short of frenzy. 

“Oh, they have no heart,” he cried, “these high-born women! 
Where others have a heart, they carry an old, worm-eaten parchment, 
a patent of nobility, that, they think, makes them better than other 
people. What care they for love, fidelity, nobility of soul? To them, 
| the name, a coat-of-arms, and a long line of ancestors, is every thing. 

A musician am I—a musician! And so I am; but, my beauteous 
countess, the musician will live in the memory and affections of his 
fellow-men wher your name and your coat-of-arms will have long been 
forgotten.” 

Little by little, he became more calm, until his violent agitation 
gave place to a deep but quiet sorrow. 

“ And yet, how ardently I have loved her!” he continued to solil- 
oquize. “I gave her my whole heart—would have laid down my life 
for her. Had she but told me, quietly and calmly, that she did not, 
could not, love me, her image would have remained pure and unspotted 
in my memory. Why this disdain, this scorn, this contempt? But I 
will forget her,” he murmured, after a pause, wiping away an unwilling 
tear; and then he sat down at the table near the window, and seemed 
lost in a deep reverie. 

And now the genius of music hovered over the head of the grief- 
laden young man, and voiced his woes in mournful tones, that floated 
to and fro on the ear of his fantasy until they were woven into a mel- 
ody ; then he seized a pen, and began hurriedly to write. Note ranged 
itself after note; and, when one sheet was filled, he reached after 
another, and another, until the composition was finished. 

It was a waltz; but, inspiriting as it was, still there ran through 
its now lively, now measured strains a tone of nameless melancholy, a 
ery of bitter, tearful agony. In listening to its notes, one might be at 
once joyous and sad, might laugh and—die. 

After playing it two or three times through, Strauss laid aside his 
violin, gathered up the sheets, and concealed them carefully in a 
drawer of his writing-table. 

“ Rest there,” said he, mournfully ; “TI will call you the ‘Sophie 
Waltz.’ In you I bury my hopes, my sorrows, and—my love. You 
are not for profane ears. Why should the world know that I have 
loved, that I have suffered ?” 


| , and that you are— 


nothing but the scornful words of the countess. 


Months had passed, during which Strauss sought, by close appli- 
cation, to forget his grief. He seemed, in a great measure, to have 
succeeded; for Sophie’s heartlessness, and the contempt she had 
shown for him, were sufficient proofs to the artist that she was un- 
worthy of his love. 

The image of the loved one had become fainter and ever fainter in 
his memory, when, one morning, a young, elegantly-dressed man 
called at his lodgings, and presented himself as Count M 

Strauss received the visitor with his accustomed urbanity, and 
begged to know in what he could serve him. 

“Tam about to be married,” began the count, in a nasal tone, 
glancing around the room with a pair of shy, expressionless eyes; 
“and, as I am desirous that my wedding shall be in keeping with my 
rank, and as brilliant as possible, I come to request that you, with 
your orchestra, supply the music, if you will.” 

“ Certainly, count,” replied Strauss ; “ I am at your service.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” replied the count. “ As for your terms, 
my steward has instructions to accept them, whatever they may be. I 
will send him to you to-morrow.” The object of his visit being ac- 
complished, he rose, and stepped toward the door. 











Strauss, who could not help observing the strange, almost timid 
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manner of his visitor—for he seemed studiously to avoid his gaze— 
replied with only a slight bow. 

As he was opening the door, the count turned round, and stam- 
mered : 

“ 4 propos, you may be curious to learn the name of my bride—it 
is Countess Sophie C Good-morning !” 

For a moment, Strauss was stupefied; but, quickly recovering 
command of himself, his first thought was to hasten after the count, 
and take back his promise ; on second thought, however, he resolved 





to pursue a wiser course. 

“Shameful!” he cried, in a bitter tone. “ But the dart intended 
for my bosom, my beauteous countess, shall pierce your own. You 
could have given me no better proof of your utter unworthiness than 
in preferring to me this titled idiot. I will play at your wedding— 
will play the waltz I composed in my agony. You shall see that I no 
longer suffer, that my hand does not tremble in wielding the baton or 
drawing the bow.” 


The marriage-ceremony had been performed. Countess Sophie 
was now the wife of Count M——. The palatial residence of the 
bride’s mother was lighted by hundreds of wax-candles, and its spa- 
cious apartments were filled by the élite of Vienna, 

It was time for the dancing to begin. The rank and file of the 
orchestra were in their places, and Strauss, faultlessly attired, stepped 
to the front, violin and bow in hand. He was pale, but calm; he had 
every muscle under control. His bearing was proud and graceful, as 
he gave the signal to begin a stirring introduction, followed by the 
usual polonaise. 

The polonaise was to be followed by a waltz—a new composition 
by the “ king of dancing-music,” dedicated to the beautiful bride. All 
were on the tiptoe of curiosity to hear the new air, which, every one 
predicted, would be something extraordinary—something worthy of 
the occasion. 

The vanity of Sophie, now Countess M , was deeply wounded 
at seeing the despised lover discharge his duties as conductor with 
such apparent unconcern, She was irritated, and the flush of anger 
mantled her cheeks in spite of herself. When she, leaning on the 
arm of her husband, who in his insignificance was completely over- 
shadowed by the brilliant beauty at his side, came near the orchestra 
and glanced at Strauss, she thought she observed on his lips an ironi- 
cal smile as he fixed his eyes on the count. She felt ill at ease, op- 
pressed in the hot, perfumed air of the crowded salons, and was about 
to withdraw, when Strauss took up his bow and violin. 

He gave the signal, and the introduction to the waltz began with 
soft, melancholy tones, whose serious, mournful rhythm seemed to 
prelude a waltz-tempo without distinctly marking it. The last domi- 
nant accord of the introduction sounded. Strauss raised his violin to 
his shoulder, and, as soon as his bow touched the strings, an electric 
stream seemed to thrill the listeners; and now the dancers, couple 
after couple, began to whirl round and round the hall, urged on by the 





inspiriting melody. 
More and more joined in the dance—among them, the bride and 
The now joyous, now mournful strains of the waltz appeared 
A bacchanal humor 
Strauss alone stood 


groom. 
to exercise a magic influence on the dancers. 
seemed to have possessed the entire assembly. 
tranquil and serene, his eyes fixed on space, pouring his whole soul 
into the tomb of his hopes and love. 

Suddenly, a piercing ery resounded through the hall—the music 
ceased ; violin and bow sank from the hands of the conductor, who, 
with one bound, descended the few steps that led to the hall. 

There all was confusion and consternation ; everybody crowded 
around one point, Strauss thrust the crowd aside, and pressed for- 
ward to the spot from which had come the cry of a familiar voice. 
When he reached it, he found the proud and beautiful countess 
deathly pale, her eyes half closed, in the arms of her kneeling hus- 


band. With a wail of anguish, the mother of the bride hurried to | 
the scene. They loosened her clothes, and hastened to procure re- 
storatives. In the mean time, a physician who was present felt the 


countess’s pulse, listened for the pulsations of her heart, and examined 
her eyes ; then, rising slowly, he said, in a sad tone: 

“The countess is dead. She has burst a blood-vessel. The cause 
is due, doubtless, to the tightness of her clothing, the heat of the 
room, and the excitement of the dance.” 

In dismay, the guests quickly left the mansion that had been so sud- 
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denly turned from a house of joy to a house of mourning. Strauss 
took one last farewell-look at the beautiful but now pallid form of her 
he had once so passionately loved. 

As he entered his modest apartments, he murmured: “ My waltz 
was her requiem. Poor Sophie—she is forgiven!” 





MADAME RECAMIER. 





BOUT the middle of the seventeenth century there lived in Paris 

a distinguished iady of rank, the Marquise de Sablé, whose 

wit and success in society gave her more lasting distinction than her 
title and high position. 

She passed the last years of her life in a sort of semi-seclusion ; 
but her house, on the outskirts of the monastery of Port-Royal, still 
kept one door ajar for the polite world, and to the day of her death 
she attracted to her drawing-room, thus nestled under the shadow of a 
cloister, men famous in arms and letters, courtiers from the palace, 
and even solitary students from quiet desks. Such names as La 
Rochefoucauld, Arnauld, Nicole, and Pascal, were on the list of her 
visitors, and distinguished travellers sought eager admission to her 
presence, feeling well repaid for the toils and dangers attendant on a 
journey in those days, as they basked in the pleasant atmosphere of 
her salon. 

Two centuries have elapsed since her time; and many gifted wom- 
en have drawn around them groups of polished, intellectual admirers, 
tiil the salons of Paris assume a prominent place in the history of 
French society. . Only twenty years ago the polite world lost its most 
brilliant sovereign by the death of Madame Récamier; yet it seems 
vain to attempt now a biography of this empress of society. What 
biographer can do justice to the life of a woman? Biography! Vile 
word, smacking of labor and study; let it be reserved for men. A 
date or two—a few incidents jumbled together! What impression 
can these convey of the melodious voice that is silent ; of a smile that 
is now only potent in the memory of those who mourn her loss? Let 
us have, then, as few dates as possible, and no biography at all, deem- 
ing ourselves happy if we may here and there allude to some brilliant 
triumph, and twine a garland to commemorate it ! 

Madame Récamier was born at Lyons, in 1777. Her baptismal 
name was a long one: Jane Frances Julia Adelaide Bernard; 
but she only retained the Julia, which, in course of time, became 
Juliette—though no Romeo, it would seem, ever linked his love there- 
to—and was usually known by this name throughout her life. She 
married M. Récamier, a rich banker, when she was sixteen, and at 
the establishment of the consulate was already installed a queen of 
fashion, beautiful, caressed, féted, admired. But how can those who 
have only looked upon the setting sun aspire to paint the aurora? 
At this early period of her life Madame Récamier looms upon us like 
some mythological goddess enthroned among the clouds, and it be- 
hooves us to speak of her with extremest caution. Her existence 
then seems now invested with the charm of legendary romance, and 
happy Fancy hastens to accord her those attributes which children 
love to throw around the princesses of their fairy-tales. But, as it 
were impossible to understand the gentle genius and character of 
Madame Récamier without knowing the motive that inspired her in 
youth as well as in after-life, let us try if we may not penetrate some- 
what behind the fairy-legend, and discover the truth that accumulat- 
ing years have veiled, but not effaced. 

In order to accomplish this, let us ask one question, the question 
that must naturally arise when we are contemplating the life of a fasci- 
nating woman, the question that instinctively forces itself to our lips : 
“Did she ever love?” History replies to this interrogatory boldly 
and decidedly: “No!” No, in the popular acception of the word, 
Madame Récamier never did love. The all-devouring flame of passion 
never did consume her bosom; but that intense yearning which exists 
in every tender heart expanded with her into an infinite desire to please 
and charm and attract the world. The stream of her affection rushed 
in no barrier-bursting torrent, but, like a gentle inundation, the fruc- 
tifying waters spread far and wide, to refresh and beautify the sur- 
rounding landscape. 

Ilow well she succeeded in her efforts to please, those who enjoyed 
the intimacy of her later years can tell us now; and they can tell us, 
too, how Friendship, that wingless Love, abode with her tiil she died, 
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never once uttering a complaint, because she had deprived him of his 
bow and quiver. 

The life of Madame Récamier is divided into two distinct periods : 
the period of her youth and beauty and triumph, that long, bright 
day, whose sun seemed loath to set; then the star-studded evening of 
existence—we dare not apply to her the vulgar term old age—when 
the reluctant orb at length had sunk below the horizon. 

In these two epochs, so different in appearance, she was at heart 
the same—the same in that purity of character, which she always re- 
tained unsullied; the same in that alluring coquetry of manner, 
which, while it won all hearts, was anxious to wound none; that 
coquetry, rare as irresistible, to which, if the doctors of divinity will 
grant us permission, we may venture to apply the term angelic. 

Some characters appear to have received the gift of innocence in 
the cradle. Like Arethusa, they can traverse hostile seas uninjured, 
or, like those children in Holy Writ, they can walk unhurt amid the 
terrors of a fiery furnace. A guardian angel seems to accompany and 
guide them in safety through all adversities. Surely, Madame Réca- 
mier needed such an angel ever at her side, for the world was full of 
temptations for her, and she seems even to have tempted the temp- 
tations. In order to understand her character properly, we should 
descend from our romantic ideas concerning Laura and Beatrice, and 
enter into her every-day life. Most women would lose by this process ; 
she will be the gainer. 

As soon as she appeared in society, she found herself surrounded, 
admired, loved. One of the first victims was Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother to the consul. Lucien fell deeply in love with her; he was 
not successful, neither was he harshly or unfeelingly repulsed, and 
his fate befell, without exception, his many successors. 

There is a lovely statue of Eve in the royal gallery at the Hague. 
Our first mother is represented as when she faced the serpent, hold- 
ing the fatal apple in ‘ier hand. There is about her a somewhat unde- 
cided air; she has half turned round, as if to consult Adam on the 
subject. She is just in that moment of intense danger when Inno- 
cence thinks or converses on a forbidden subject. Eve found out, to 
her cost, the truth of the old proverb about what happens to a woman 
when she hesitates. 

To the young and brilliant woman whose career we are now dis- 
cussing, such moments of dangerous temptation must have occurred 
over and over again, yet it would seem that she ever knew how to 
turn from the path of danger, and check the lurking passion with 
a firm though gentle hand. She would go into danger, indeed, with 
a smiling confidence in her own power, even as those most Christian 
sovereigns of ancient days were wont to enter the plague-stricken 
hospitals during holy-week, to touch the suffering inmates and to heal 
them. 

The suffering love that she cured by her magical influence was 
changed into everlasting friendship, until she might have exclaimed, 
like the Cid, that she was surrounded by “ fve hundred friends.” She 
lived thus in the spring-time of friendship, never pressing on to the 
summer-heats of more ardent affection. Sstisfied with the early bud, 
she never pined for the well-developed flower. 

It was often her habit to talk, with newly-made friends, of these 
she had known in former days, thus giving precedence to years, as 
she said, and making friendship date by seniority. 

Her intimacy with Madame de Staél and Madame Moreau, as well 
as her sympathy for those who were weak and subjugated, could not 
fail to place ber in antagonism with the master-spirits of the newly- 
erected empire. But for some time there seems to have been a hope 
that she might be induced to join the dominant party. Fouché’s 
quick eye saw the advantage to be derived from having the assistance 
of an intelligent woman of fashion like Madame Récamier, and would 
have had her appointed lady of honor in the imperial household. He 
disliked the nobility, and was anxious to have some means of direct- 
ing and watching it at headquarters; but she refused to entertain his 
proposition, and, before long, drifted decidedly into the ranks of the 
opposition, carried there by her friendship and sympathy. Before 
this happened, however, she was dining on one occasion with the sis- 
ter of Bonaparte, then first-consul, and was to have occupied the seat 
next him at table; but, by some mismanagement, Cambacérés took 
his place by her. ‘“ Ah, Consul Cambacérés,” cried Bonaparte, gayly, 
as he noticed this new arrangement, “ you always manage to get along- 
side of the prettiest woman !” 

M. Bernard, father of Madame Récamier, was a royalist, and held 





a situation in the post-office. Under the consulate he became an ob- 
ject of suspicion to the Government, was arrested, and put in prison. 
His daughter learned this, as she was dining with Madame Bacciochi, 
Bonaparte’s sister; she immediately went to Fouché, who refused to 
see her for fear of being influenced by her charms “in matters of 
state.” Then she flew back to Madame Bacciochi, whom she found 
at the theatre, with Pauline Bonaparte, intent on the performance. 
The ladies did not wish to come away before the end of the piece, but 
Bernadotte, who was also present, offered her his arm to escort her to 
the first-consul, and she succeeded in obtaining her father’s pardon. 
Bernadotte’s intimacy dated from this occurrence ; he remained her 
ardent admirer all his life. 

Among her conquests she could boast some members of the great 
Montmorency family. One of these, Adrian, became afterward Duc de 
Laval, and had a son Henry, who, in time, became also sensible of her 
charms, and enrolled himself too on the list of her admirers. Father 
and son, thus rival suitors for her smiles, often found themselves to- 
gether in her presence ; the son stood his ground, not deeming that 
filial respect required him to abandon the field to the duke. The old 
gentleman, though somewhat mortified at this, concealed his feelings 
and wrote to Madame Récamier a lively note on the subject: “ My 
son is smitten with your charms, and you know how long I have been 
so. It is the old fate of the Montmorencys: 


* Though not all slain; they all were wounded !’ ” 


The lady who caused this family commotion used to relate the 
story with infinite zest. But she found others in the train of her ad- 
mirers who were not to be pacified so easily as the Montmorencys, 
and her gentle hand must have found it difficult, at times, to calm the 
tempest of indignation that would occasionally break out among so 
many rivals. While she only wished to charm, she would involun- 
tarily excite tumultuous passions around her till she seemed dike the 
youngest of the Graces, who amused herself by conquering and har- 
nessing lions. 

An interesting chapter might be written concerning the intimacy 
of Madame Récamier and Madame de Staél. Though each of these 
brilliant women moved in a distinct orbit, they were destined often to 
cross each other’s path, and, though rivals perhaps, to remain friends. 
During a visit she paid Madame de Staél at Coppet, the fascinating 
banker’s wife met Prince Augustus of Prussia. He had just been de- 
feated at Jena by Napoleon, and, on the borders of the lake of Geneva, 
found himself again a prisoner, not to the conqueror of Europe, but 
to a woman. 

The royal captive, brusque and impulsive in manner, soon showed 
Madame Récamier his devotion in a way that would have been, to 
most women, not a little embarrassing. Taking a ride one day, with 
the object of his admiration, he found himself annoyed by the pres- 
ence of Benjamin Constant, who was of the party. So he coolly 
turned to himand said: “‘ M. Constant, suppose you just take a little 
gallop by yourself?” and then laughed heartily at the subterfuge, 
which he evidently considered a fine stroke of German diplomavy. 

To give a full account of Madame Récamier’s victories over the 
coarser sex would be to give a detailed history of her life. She might 
with justice have appropriated to herself the haughty exclamation of 
Cesar ; for, whenever she appeared, hereditary princes and princes of 
the intellect, renowned men of letters, and famous artists, all ac- 
knowledged her influence. From the day when General Bonaparte, 
young, pale, thoughtful, in the dawning light of glory, came from 
Italian victories to receive the thanks of the Directory, and turned 
his admiring glance upon her beauty at the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, to the time when Chateaubriand, old, querulous, and exacting, 
absorbed her attention at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, she ever won the 
homage of those distinguished personages with whom she came in 
contact. 

In the “ Souvenirs et Correspondance de Madame Récamier,” we 
find an account of her visit to Rome about the year 1824. Canova 
was then dead, but his brother, the Abbé Canova, still preserved the 
studio of the great sculptor in the same condition in which he left it. 
One of his last achievements had been a bust of Madame Récamier, 
to which he had added a veil and crown, and called it the Beatrice of 
Dante. The abbé, secing with what interest Madame Récamier re- 
garded this bust, made her a present of it, and sent it to her house in 
Paris. Canova himself was buried at Posagno, the village where he 
was born, and to which he bequeathed a considerable portion of his 
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fortune for the erection of a church. Madame Récamier, in a journey 
she was making to Trieste, turned aside to perform an affectionate 
pilgrimage to the spot which had lost its former obscurity in becom- 
ing the tomb as well as the cradle of her illustrious friend. 

When the dying hand of Canova ceased to grasp the sceptre of 
sculpture, it was taken up by Thorwaldsen. Among the scholars who 
thronged the workshop of the Danish statuary, there was a young 
Italian, Pietro Tenerani. Thorwaldsen early detected his genius, and 
honored him with his friendship, and he eventually became one of the 
foremost sculptors of Italy. Madame Récamier selected Tenerani to 
execute for her a bass-relief in marble, the subject of which should 
be a scene from Chateaubriand’s poem “ The Martyrs.” Two of the 
martyrs, Eudoro and Cymodocea, condemned to be torn to pieces by 
wild beasts in the Coliseum, were to be represented, and the work was 
completed while M. de Chateaubriand was ambassador at Rome in 
1828. The poet-diplomatist frequently went to Tenerani’s studio, and 
in letters addressed to Madame Récamier at this epoch he mentioned 
these visits “to see how Ais bass-relief was getting on.” This ad- 
mirable work of art now enriches the Museum of St. Malo, to which 
it was bequeathed by its fair proprietress. While the scene it so 
vividly portrays may excite pity in the beholder, more tender associa- 
tions, unevoked by the chisel of the sculptor, must ever hang around 
such a monument to the devotion of a gifted woman and the genius 
of a famous man. 

When Madame Récamier felt that hour approaching when beauty 
wanes—that hour so mournful to most women—she had the courage 
to accept it without a struggle. 

Once a friend met her, after a lapse of years, and tried to pay her 
some compliment about her beauty. “ Ah,” she replied, “when I 
found that the little Savoyards did not turn round any more to look at 
me in the street, I knew that my beauty was gone!” 

M. Récamier twice experienced great reverses of fortune. The 
second of these reverses occurred in the early years of the Restora- 
tion, and it was then that his wife retired to that abode in the Abbaye- 
aux-Bois, which her presence has rendered celebrated. The polite 
world followed her even to this obscure quarter, and her amiability, 
detaching itself from more stirring associations, became more attrac- 
tive from concentration. She carried the art of friendship to such 
perfection, that it would seem as though she discovered and developed 
an additional fine art, which she thus introduced into existence, to en- 
noble the social atmosphere that surrounded her. Though at that 
period party-spirit raged with unwonted violence, she was able to dis- 
arm its anger. She would neutralize rudeness by her winning man- 
ner, and infuse a generous charity instead. Were any of her friends 
at variance, she did not rest till, under her influence and beneath her 
smile, they met and forgot their animosity. Such are the charms that 
render society indeed worthy the name polite. Such were the means 
by which she acquired her graceful power over the hearts of others. 
And thus may woman, without seeking to leave her proper sphere, 
ever confer the greatest benefit upon the human race. The Orpheus- 
like powers of man may be required to tame and subdue the savage, 
but woman is also needed, Eurydice-like, to crown and complete 
civilization. 

During the short Peace of Amiens, in 1802, a number of noted 
men assembled at Clichy to pay their respects to Madame Récamier, 
who was passing the summer there. Among them were the two Mont- 
morencys, General Moreau, and the distinguished English statesmen, 
Erskine and Fox. Before she made her appearance, conversation 
lagged, no one seemed able to do any thing but observe what his 
neighbor was doing, and a gloomy cloud of silence settled upon the 
party; M. de Narbonne, a man of wit and great conversational power, 
tried to start some topic of general interest for discussion, but even 
he failed. All at once Madame Récamier entered the room, and the 
effect was like that produced by the coming of the fairy-prince into 
the sleeping palace. All awoke from their lethargy; she spoke first 
to Mr. Fox, then to the others in turn, and, with a few smiles of 
greeting, a few apt words of introduction, the conversation soon be- 
came general. A link had been wanting before; Madame Récamier 
supplied it. What she did on this occasion she could do always ; 


there was no uncertain undulation in the stream of her amiability; it. 


was pure, tranquil, and constant. She cast the alluring net of sym- 
pathy far and wide, and drew many a heart to her in its meshes. 
There was no talent in others that she did not strive to develop and 
assist, no virtue that she did not covet for her own. Sometimes she 
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would talk herself most agreeably, sometimes she would be an en- 
couraging and patient listener, and these times were always chosen 
with infinite delicacy and tact. Perhaps there might have been am- 
bition in all this—doubtless there was—but may we not call it a 
splendid, a worthy ambition, that could win the superb without neg- 
lecting the obscure; that ever was kindest where kindness was most 
needed, and promptest to alleviate the suffering of those who were 
most unfortunate? Yet—strange combination of power !—she could 
be, at the same time, attractive to all, and exclusive in the choice of 
her intimates. She knew both how to allure and how to select. 

During the last twenty years of Chateaubriand’s life, that states. 
man and poet might have felt himself well consoled for loss of fortune 
and for disappointed political ambition by the devoted homage ren- 
dered his genius by Madame Récamier. He became the great centre 
of her world, the great object of interest in her life. It were hardly 
just to her amiable disposition to say that she sacrificed others to 
him, but she made everybody and every thing subordinate to his com- 
forts and wishes. Chateaubriand was not without those feelings which 
are usually ascribed to the irritable children of song. He could be 
petulant, capricious, and unreasonable, at times; we need only read 
his “ Mémoires d’outre-tombe” to discover this, and Madame Réca- 
mier would exert all her powers to conceal these defects and preserve 
undimmed the glory that gathered round the aged poet. “I noticed,” 
said Boileau, one day as he was returning from a visit to Louis XIV. 
at Versailles, “that whenever the conversation was not made up of 
flatteries and praises about the king, he grew weary, and looked ready 
to gape in your face, or get up and walk away.” Now every poet, in 
his old age, is somewhat of a Louis XIV. Madame Récamier, under- 
standing this, assembled her friends from all parts, and drew them, to 
the foot of the statue she worshipped, with the chain of her golden 
influence. Fortunate Chateaubriand! Didst thou sing never so sweet. 
ly, thy life was closed amid lovelier harmonies than linger in all thy 
verses ! 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXIV.— Continued. 


Frank turned back to the house with a wonderful sense of relief, 
while the father and son resumed their walk. What could old Rich 
mean? What were the good things that might be coming in his 
way that he was to be careful not to refuse? The question sent the 
blood to his face, and a thrill, for which it was difficult to account, 
through his whole frame. Was it Nelly’s fortune that was thus wait- 
ing his acceptance? Was it— He quickened his pace, and felt his 
temples throb, and something buzz in his ears. He had put aside the 
idea. He had resolved in his own mind that it was Laurie who was to 
face this question ; but Laurie was gone, and, so far as he could see, 
everybody was agreed in thrusting it on his own notice. Was it 
necessary that he should go over all the arguments once more? 
“Serve yourself first and then your friends,” old Rich had said, as if 
he had divined the intention of the young soldier to transfer this 
possible piece of good fortune to his brother—as if he had any right 
to transfer Nelly Rich to any one! All this time she might be, and 
probably was, quite unconscious of the whole business. A girl might 
flirt a little with a man without ever thinking of him after. He was 
the only person present with whom she could flirt. Perhaps not quite 
that. There was Edgbaston, who had a title, and several others of 
the party, more eligible than Frank. His face grew hotter and hotter 
as he went up-stairs. “ Don’t waste your chances, or refuse a good 
thing when you may have it,” old Rich had said. After all, Frank 
himself was but a younger son. However matters turned out, he 
could not come in to a great fortune; and here was competence, 
comfort, security, before him, Frank had never been brought up to 
be any thing but a young man of the world, and he did not know, 
indeed, how far it was right for him to put aside this chance. It was 
not a temptation he had to set his face against—it was a reasonable, 
sensible prospect which probably he would be a fool not to seize 
upon. His freedom, after all, was but a poor thing to set against all 


that he would gain by such a marriage—freedom for the mess, and 
the club, and the monotonies of a young man’s life ! 


For gayety is a3 
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monotonous in its ways as dulness; and Frank was man enough to 
feel that the kind of existence he was leading, and which on the whole 
he was sufficiently contented with, was not so good or so delightful 
as to be held fast at all costs. He would not be rendered miserable 
by being withdrawn from the mess. It would be no unendurable 
bondage to have a bright little companion to go everywhere with him 
—to take care of. His mind dwelt for a moment on that thought 
with a softening sense of tenderness and gratified vanity. Then he 
pulled himself up, as it were, with a start. Was that Nelly, that 
sudden vision that had flitted before him? or was it—some one else ? 
Breathless, not stopping to make any further investigation, he rushed 
up-stairs. 

They were both there as usual—Nelly in the low chair, with a 
book in her hand, talking to Alice, who stood leaning against the 
window, which was open. The sounds Frank had heard had been 
imaginary sounds. “ Come and talk,” Nelly had said, not caring at 
that moment for music. The soft air breathing through the window 
—the sight of the budding trees and green of the park—the sweetness 
of the flowers—were all music to Alice. How different it was from 
Fitzroy Square! The world, with which the child had as yet made 
so little acquaintance, breathed melodies to her from every corner. 
She was glad to play for anybody who asked her; but for herself, 
music was not so much a necessity there as at home. And she was 
very content to stand by the open casement, with that sweetness 
which was sweeter even than the Lieder breathing about her, and the 
air rustling softly through her curls. Nelly was asking her all sorts 
of questions about home, and about Laurie Renton, who had at that 
moment an interest for her. Why had he gone away so suddenly ? 
Had any thing happened? ‘“‘ You did not refuse him, did you?” she 
had asked, just as Frank entered the house. 

“J—refuse him? What do you mean?” cried Alice, opening her 
brown eyes, 

“T mean what everybody means,” cried Nelly. “ Alice, my dear, 
you are a perfect baby. Did you never hear of a girl refusing a man 
before ? Then you must have been very badly brought up. Perhaps 
you think we are to give in to them whenever they ask us; but that 
would never suit me.” 

“T have not thought any thing about it,” said Alice, with a sudden 
blush on her innocent cheeks. 

“ And yet you are sixteen,” said Nelly. “I had not only thought 
about it, but dape it, before I was your age. But then I have money. 
In this house we think a great deal of money. It seems quite right 
and natural to them all that men should ask me, and pretend to be in 
love with me, because papa is rich. Did you hear Frank Renton say 
last night he would never marry for that? Young men are all so 
frightfully prudent nowadays; they laugh, and smirk, and say, ‘Oh, 
yes, of course,’ and look at me as if I was something into the bargain 
that had to be taken with my fortune. I wish I had been an artist’s 
daughter, like you. Then I could have taken up my father’s profes- 
sion and nobody would have thought it strange. If I had married 
that Laurie Renton now—” said Nelly, with meditative calm. Alice’s 
blush grew deeper and deeper, and she turned away her face. She 
was a fanciful child, full of ideas which most people would think 
overstrained ; and it made her cheeks flame, though she had nothing 
to do with it, to hear Nelly’s philosophical peradventures. And then 
she remembered how suddenly Mr. Frank Renton had come in upon 
them last night. If he should by chance hear any thing of a conver- 
sation like this! 

“T don’t know what you mean. I—can’t—understand how you 
can—speak so,” said Alice. 

“That is because you have been kept in the nursery, and never 
heard any thing,” said Nelly; “and much the best thing too. But it 
is long enough since I have been in the nursery, and there are always 
heaps of people about the house who do not care a straw for us. 
Why shouldn’t I have married Laurie Renton? It would have been a 
very good thing for him, and he is living just as I should like to live. 
Ah! you have heard a great deal about love, and all that nonsense,” 
said Nelly, with a sigh. 

“T have never heard any thing about it. Why should people talk 
of such things?” cried the indignant Alice. 

“ Why shouldn’t you talk of any thing you think about ?” said her 
companion; “ for of course you have thought about it, and read about 
it, and believe in it. But one comes not to believe. I don’t care a 
straw for Laurie Renton. I don’t know him. I have seen him once, 


and most likely I shall never see him again. But he and I might 
have made what you may call a reasonable match. He would have 
been a great deal the better of my money; and I should have been 
much the better to have him to go about with me, and take care of me, 
and tell me what to do. It would have been the very thing for us 
both.” And Nelly sighed again, having thus oddly brought herself 
just to the same point to which Frank’s deliberations had brought 
him. But the sigh was not for Laurie; indeed, as she admitted, she 
did not know Laurie. If Frank had been like his brother, perhaps— 
But he was not like his brother, nor was he like herself. He was 
Frank, a young guardsman and butterfly, like the rest; one of the 
men who had seized upon her own faulty sketch, and taken no notice 
of Suffolk’s beautiful picture ; a young fellow—she said to herself— 
without two ideas in hishead; and yet—“I suppose you don’t know 
much about his brother?” she said, to Alice, leaning her arm upon 
the broai edge of the window, and her head on that. The two girls 
were in this attitude, the one looking up to the other, when Frank 
himself arrived at the door. 

This time he was very modest and discreet; he knocked, which 
startled them much, and then he asked, “‘ May I come in?” and en- 
tered softly, after a pause. “I was told I might come,” said Frank, 
folding his hands. “I hope I have not done any thing wrong.” 

And Nelly looked up at him with a sudden blush. He was hand- 
some and young, and full of that splendid freedom and independence 
of movement which girls, being excluded from it, admire so intensely. 
Why should he insist on coming, and stand thus suppliant, with his 
hands folded, unless— And last night he had knelt—he had gone 
down on his knees as men are not in the habit of doing out of novels ; 
and he was not like the other men. He was not vastly like them—at 
least, as they were like each other. And— Nelly extended her 
hand, which was unnecessary. ‘ When a man has made up his mind 
in this determined way to effect an entrance, of course he must have 
it,” said Nelly.—‘“ Come in, since you will come. Come and talk; 
we were talking of you, and you can give us all the information we 
want.” 

“ Talking of me ?—that is too much happiness,” said Frank. 

“ That is, of your brother, which comes to about the same thing,” 
said Nelly, carelessly. “ Please give us a full account of all you have 
ever done and your motives for doing it. I am full of curiosity to- 
day. It is Sunday, and one has nothing else todo. You had better 
begin at Eton, and tell us all about it,” cried the girl, laying back her 
head upon her high-backed chair, and looking full at him, with that 
calm observation in her face which is so exasperating to ordinary mor- 
tals. Frank was not exasperated, however, for there was a certain 
trace of nervousness in Nelly’s audacity. As for Alice, she was horror- 
stricken. 

“Oh, Nelly, how can you speak so!” she cried. To Alice, Frank 
Renton was a paladin—too fine a being to approach with freedom at 
all, much less with candid questioning. Tell them every thing he ever 
did! He would be angry, Alice thought. “Oh, Nelly, how dare 
you?” she cried. And Frank was as much touched by the sound of 
that soft little exclamation as if her utterances had been those of the 
highest wisdom. 

“ Begin with Eton?” he said. “It is so long ago, I forget; and 
besides, I have always been so good, and gentle, and well-behaved, 
that there is nothing to tell about me. I will tell you about Laurie, 
if you like. He was always an unlucky fellow—too late for every 
thing, and never quite sure whether he was right or wrong, but the 
best fellow that ever was born. You would have liked Laurie if you 
had known him. And I wanted you to know him,” continued Frank. 
“You would have suited each other so well.” 

“ Should we?” said Nelly, still looking up, and leaning back her 
head against the high back of her chair. “ Alice, please go and play 
us something. If you cannot manage the organ, there is the piano. 
—Mr. Renton, tell me why you wanted me to know your brother, and 
why you thought he would have particularly suited me.” 

The question brought the guilty blood to Frank’s face. What a 
little inquisitor she was! What strange, outspoken people were the 
entire family ! 

“Why did you think he would have suited me, tell me?” she 
asked, looking fixedly into his face. 

“ Oh, I only thought—I don’t know that I-had any motive—I sup. 
pose because you are both fond of pictures, and both”—here Frank 





paused to take breath—“ both—why both artists, you know, in a way,” 
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he said, with confusion ; and during this broken utterance Nelly never 
once removed from him her brilliant eyes. 

“| see,” she said, quietly, while Frank looked out at the window, 
and saw Mr. Rich and Alf leisurely turning down toward the woods, 
Being advised for his good 





and wished he were with them after all. 
was bad enough, but to have his secrets thus demanded of him, and 
Confound it! what 


himself looked through and through, was worse. 
did she see ? that he had been thinking of handing her over to Laurie ? 
that he had been ready to traflic with her, presuming on the notice | 
money for his 


she had taken of him, and coolly planning to get her 
brother? Was 
what she saw, the lit- 
tle Just 
then Alice, who had 


this 





sorceress ? 


been sent not 


to disturb the investi- 


away 


gation, began to strike 
some plaintive chords 
on the piano. Ah, 
there was a creature 
who would never gaze 
at a man with such 
disdainful, suspicious 
scrutiny —a consola- 
tory being, that would 
sweeten smooth 
life, and make its sor- 


and 


rows bearable, instead 
of adding distraction 
to distraction. Frank 
did not know if she 
had heard what was 
passing, and struck in 
at the most difficult 
moment to relieve his 
embarrassment and 
tranquillize his mind. 
Bless her! and he had 
said confound the oth- 
er, in his 
and perplexity. While 
he stood silent, look- 
ing out, the 
stole about his heart 
and caressed and 
soothed him. He felt 
as if it had been not 
the music but the mu- 


confusion 


music 


sician who did so; 
but, of course, that 
was nonsense. It 
freed him from the 


necessity of making 
Nelly any further an- 


! 
swer, or asking what | 
it was she saw, as a 
man strong in con- . YS y, 
scious right might WY be \ \ | Se’ ae 
have done. But all Prey Peb— a ee ‘& ee AO 7 





know. A girl never can do any thing she wants todo. That is what 
makes us annoy you so, and admire your independence and your free. 
dom,” said Nelly, looking up with different eyes—with eyes as plain 
tive and insinuating as the music—into Frank’s face. 

What could he do? He was mollified in spite of himself. “Not 
so very independent after all,” he said. “A subaltern cannot boast 
of much in that way. I have to come and go as I am told, and ask 
leave before I can get away to see my friends.” 

“ And have a hard place altogether,” said Nelly. “That is very 
sad; but if I were to ask leave ever so, they would not let me go Pe 
Rome as your brother 
has done. I wish he 
had been my brother, 
and then I might have 
gone with him; but 
our poor boys don’t 
understand that sort 
of thing. George 
knows about the 
money-market and all 
that. And when Har- 
ry comes home he will 
probably be able to 
talk of indigo—isn’t 
it indigo? And Alf 
—what should you 
say Alf knows most 
about, Mr. Renton?” 
said Nelly, with fun 
dancing in her eyes. 

Poor Alf! Frank 
could not but laugh, 
though he was con- 
scious of not being 
particularly clever 
himself. And it was 
impossible not to 
look down upon the 
sparkling facé that 
gazed up at him. The 
music plucked at his 
heart and called him 
to attention; but he 
could not be so rude 
as to turn from Nelly. 
And then something 
might still be done in 
Laurie’s interest. 

“Tf you go to Italy 
next winter you will 
meet my brother,” he 
said; “at least I hope 
so. I should like to 
be able to tell him to 
look out for you, if I 
knew when you were 
going; I am sure he 


\} could be of use.” 
si a | “Next winter 





” 





Frank’s consciousness 
was of wrong. 

It was Nelly who 
was the first to speak. 
She changed her position rapidly, and with it her manner and all that 
She leaned forward to him with her 
“T am impertinent,” she said; 


was objectionable in her looks. 
arm on the edge of the window. 
“yes, I know you think so; but you must not be angry, Mr. Renton, 


as Alice says.” 


“ Angry!” cried Frank. 

“ Yes, angry; you might be, for I have been very disagreeable. I 
You are very fond of 
It was a great com- 


can’t help being disagreeable now and then. 
your brother, and you wanted me to know him. 
pliment; and before you came I was saying to Alice how I wished I 
could have gone with him, and live just as he did. But I can’t, you 


“All the same; | don't see that we are any thing remarkable,’ said Alf."—Chapter XXVIV. 


said Nelly; “that is 
a long time off yet. 
No one can tell what 
may have happened 


before next winter. Do you expect to be gone from here, that you 


speak in that uncertain way about where we are going?” 


“T expect to be in India by that time,” said Frank. 

“Tn India? Oh, yes, I remember; so you said,” said Nelly, and 
made a pause; then she asked suddenly, with a hurried glance at him, 
“ And you think there is nothing that could happen that would make 
you change your mind ?” 

“T don’t know what could happen that would change my mind,” 
said Frank. He faltered as he spoke, knowing that there was one 
thing—and that her very self—which might alter all his plans; and 
yet feeling no desire to have his plans altered ; but a more energetic 
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determination, on the contrary, to carry them out. But what could a 
girl possibly mean by such a question? Not that, surely, of all things 
in the world! The pause that ensued was full of embarrassment. 
And the music swept in again suddenly and filled the whole place, and 
the rustling, palpitating silence between them. Nelly spoke no more. 
She let her head drop upon one hand, and with the fingers of her 
other beat time spftly on the little table. It was nothing to her; 
that was the inference in her change of attitude, ‘“ Listen; how 
lovely that is!” were the first words she spoke ; and yet she admitted 
that she did not care for music. Frank stood and leaned upon the 
open casement, with his eyes vacantly fixed upon the green world 
without; and, though there was still the vibration in the air caused by 
the strange, secret, unacknowledged duel which had been going on 
between Nelly and himself, the sweet sounds once more entered into 
and possessed him. The strain took him upon its growing current 
like a toy, and flooded him, as it were, with changed sensations and a 
curious quietness. It soothed and cheered and stilled him all in a 
moment. And, strangely enough, though he was a young man who 
should have known better, all these results seemed to him to have 
been produced not by the music but by the musician. It was to 
Frank as if Alice herself had whispered a soft “ never mind” into his 
ear, and had charmed him instantly into such dreams as put away 
from him all recollection of the former embarrassment. He stood 
thus till long after Nelly had ceased to beat with her fingers on the 
table, and till she had almost grown tired of wondering at his ab- 
sorbed countenance. She had suffered the music to end that par- 
ticular conversation, feeling that it could go no further; but she had 
naturally expected that another conversation should begin after a 
proper interval. But such an idea did not occur to Frank. He was 
really absorbed in it—a thing which bewildered Nelly. She sat and 
beat time for five minutes, and then she stopped and looked at the 
guardsman and at Alice with a look of wonder in her face. But 
Frank did not even observe her look. When she could no longer re- 
frain herself, she burst into sudden speech. : 

“T do not understand music,” she said. “Do you know what 
that means, you two? You are both so absorbed you have lost sight 
of every thing else. Does it mean any thing? Pray tell me what it 
is?” 

“What it means?” said Frank; and Alice, though she had but 
half-heard the question, paused as by instinct, the chords still vibrat- 
ing under her fingers. She had been perfectly passive, taking no part 
in the talk, not even knowing what was said; yet suddenly she too 
felt as Frank did, that they were engaged in opposite armies, two 
against one. Nelly affronted, a little hurt, angry without meaning to 
be angry, stood on one side, and on the other, the performer and the 
listener stood together, having forgotten every thing. Alice felt this 
by instinct, with a quick pang of sorrow, yet of satisfaction. He and 
she were on the same side. It was pleasant not*to stand alone. 

“You look moonstruck,” said Nelly, more and more indignant, 
“and it is still broad daylight. Yes, tell me what it means. What 
wailing spirit is in the keys? I cannot make it out. I have been 
listening and wondering for ten minutes. I know what books mean, 
and pictures ; but I can’t understand music. Tell me, you two, who 
are fond of it, what is it all about ? ” 

Then Frank turned round upon Alice, and a look of mutual appeal 
passed between them. Mean? It was part of a mass; but Frank, 
for his part at least, did not know the solemn words to which the 
music was wedded, and he wanted no meaning that could be put into 
words. He felt what it was, instinctively. It was the only poetry of 
which his mind was susceptible. Alice was more fanciful, more ima- 
ginative, perhaps more intellectual, than the young guardsman; but 
yet the question was to her much what the question, What did “ In 
Memoriam ” mean ? would have been to a mind of different inclina- 
tions. The two locked at each other in a momentary, wondering con- 
sultation. They were the two against one, connected by a secret 
bond. Ina moment, the color flamed from one young face to the 
other. A sensation of happiness, gentleness, exquisite situation and 
contentment, came on them both. Neither could explain, and yet 
both knew, felt, and felt together—and were ashamed! Surely, a more 
innocent bond could not have been. As for Nelly, with her quick 
eyes she saw the glance, and understood and flamed up also, all over, 
with resentment and indignation, and a mortified sensesof being super- 
seded. 

“ Yes,” she said, with a hard little laugh, “ consult each other! I 








have asked heaps of musical people the same question ; but they never 
could tell me. What is it about? Is there a story in it, or any mean- 
ing? Have a consultation; two heads are better than one. But, 

she cried, rising from her seat. 


please, when you make it out, tell me, 
“T will go and get a book which I can understand.” 

And, before they could either of them say a word, she was gore 
out of the room. The movement was so sudden, that they were both 
taken by surprise. “ What is the matter? Is she affronted?” said 
Frank, with a secret sense that he himself was the sinner. <As for 
Alice, she was struck with consternation. “ What have we done?” 
she said, faltering, and then recollected herself, and blushed more 
deeply than ever. And there was a pause of dismay, during which 
the two strangers, keeping quite apart, listened and waited for the re- 
turn of the daughter of the house. Then Alice rose, with the tears 
in her eyes. 

“Mr. Renton, I am so sorry!” she said, ‘ Miss Hadley always 
tells me musical people are so selfish, thinking everybody must like it. 
I will go and beg Nelly’s pardon. I did not mean any harm,” 

“Harm!” said Frank, with indignation; but, before he could add 


another word, he found himself alone. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH POST-OFFICES. 


ia 
THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 


F Ngee vs of letter post communication was first organized in Eng- 

land in the reign of James I. Two kinds of post were estab- 
lished by that king, the through-post and the packet-post. The privilege 
of conveying the mails seems at first to have been granted to private 
persons; although at this time there was an official Foreign Post- 
master-General in the person of Lord Stanhope, under whose control, 
in 1637, the conveying of letters in the interior by the privileged post 
masters was also placed. Prideaux, a member of Parliament, was in 
1644 appointed Master of the Post, and greatly improved the service, 
establishing a weekly post throughout England. In 1649, the revenue 
derived from the post was £5,000. In the following year, the practice 
of “farming” the post revenue began, and continued to the end of 
the last century. A penny post was set up in London by an uphol- 
sterer named Murray in 1683, and succeeded well. James II. was 
accustomed to grant pensions out of the postal reveriues, one of which 
he gave to the Duchess of Cleveland, a former mistress of Charles I1., 
who received in this way £4,700 a year; this pension is still paid to 
the Duke of Grafton, her heir—so strong is precedent in England. 
The first establishment of a General Post-Office for all Britain took 
place in the reign of Queen Anne. In the time of George I., the Lon- 
don Post-office, which now employs mére than two thousan:! officials, 
had a force of but thirty-two persons. We have not space to follow 
in detail the history of the English Post-Office; suffice it to say that 
the admirable organization of the Post-Office as it is pow, is mainly , 
due to Sir Rowland Hill, who has been the leading spirit of postal 
reform for thirty years, and to whom the English uwe the penny 
postage. Mr. Hill proposed, in 1837, four things: a reduction cf 
postage to one penny the half-ounce letter; increased speed of deliv- 
ery; more frequent dispatches; economy of management. In 1840, 
the penny-postage was adopted, the franking privilege abolished, and 
a subscription amounting to £13,000 was collected throughout Eng- 
land as a testimonial to the reformer. The following is a brief ac- 
count of the present state of the British Post-Office : 

There are in the three kingdoms 12,000 post-offices, of which about 
800 are head-offices, and 11,200 sub-offices ; the road letter-boxes being 
added, a total of 15,000 public receptacles for letters is made. The total 
number of letters passing through the mails in 1867 (the latest acces- 
sible report), was 775,000,000; of printed matter, books, etc., 102,- 
300,000; making a total of mail matter for the year, about 878,000,- 
000 parcels. The number of the postal force, comprising staff-officers, 
postmasters, clerks, sorters, stampers, messengers, guards, and letter- 
carriers, is about 26,000, whose aggregate salaries are about £1,500,- 
000 per annum. The gross revenue of the Post-Office is about £4,- 
600,000; the net revenue, £1,500,000. The Postmaster-General has, 
from the time of George II., always been a peer of the realm, ora 
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peer’s son; he sits in the Privy Council, and is usually, although not 
invariably, a Cabinet minister. His is a political appointment, he 
retires with his party, and he has the appointment of all postmasters 
receiving a salary above £120 a year, other postmasters being ap- 
pointed by the Treasury. The Secretary of the Post-Office is a per- 
manent officer, and the practical adviser and administrator of the 
Postmaster-General. The principal office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, is divided into six departments—the Secretary’s, Solicitor’s, 
Mail, Receiver’s, Money-order, and Circulation offices. Postmasters 
receive salaries varying from £400 to £20 a year. 

At the great office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the postal system may be 
observed to the best advantage.* The letter-rooms comprise a vast apart- 
ment, with double rows of desks along the walls, and several smaller 
rooms leading out of it. The letters being taken from the huge boxes 
outside, whea the posting hour has struck, they are poured upon a 
large, wide table, around which are some twelve or fifteen clerks, who 
forthwith busy themselves with sorting the pile, putting the postage- 
labels uppermost, and separating into different piles the paid letters, 
those unpaid, packages, books, and other printed matter. The mails 
being thus “ faced,” they are taken to the stamping-tables, where they 
are rapidly and skilfully stamped. There are about a dozen stampers 
working at once, some stamping by hand and others by machinery. 
Each manages to stamp about a hundred letters a minute. Unpaid 
letters are stamped with differently-colored ink, and with the amount 
of double postage. All loose or torn letters are picked out, and in 
another part of the room patched up by clerks especially designated 
for this purpose. About two hundred and fifty letters are daily 
posted, unsealed, in London; and it is related that on one occasion a 
letter containing £2,000 in notes was posted, quite open, at St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand. 

The letters having been stamped, they go next into the hands 
of the sorters. These first divide them into “roads,” represent- 
ing a particular direction or railway line; each mass thus divided 
is carried to different parts of the room, to be again divided and sub- 
divided until the mail for each town is gathered together. In some 
cases the letters are only sorted so far as to collect those which are to 
go on a particular railway line; and are afterward sorted by towns in 
post compartments on the train. From the great letter-room one 
reaches the newspaper-room, if he chooses, by a series of hoists 
passing up from one apartment to the other, and used for transferring 
In the newspaper-room the same process of 
is going on, only every thing is on a 
There is here a special service 


the bags up and down. 
facing, stamping, and sorting, 
larger scale—desks, boxes, and bags. 
of restoring the envelopes to the newspapers from which they have 
been separated. Passing through the other rooms, one sees the 
weighing, sorting, and packing of the foreign mails, which are put in 
boxes painted in different colors, representing the various countries 
for which the letters are destined; farther on, is a room where the 
registered letters, containing money or valuables, are being tied with 
tape, entered in the books, and secured in green-cloth bags; in 
another room, letters for London itself are being sorted by districts 
and streets—the metropolis being divided into the Central, West 
Central, East Central, North, South, East, and West Postal dis- 
tricts. 

In the course of the sorting, letters illegible or imperfectly addressed, 
are laid aside and eventually taken to certain clerks engaged as ex- 
perts in deciphering handwriting; these are, not very aptly, called 
the “blind clerks.” These clerks have the arduous task of pondering 
ever all the mysterious and ill-spelt hieroglyphics sent through the 
post. They are supplied with all the directories, guides, and gazetteers ; 
and, assisted also by their skill and acuteness, they manage to unravel 
about five out of every six illegible addresses. Those of which clews 
can be discovered, are sent out for trial by the postmen; and every 
means is taken to get the letters, if possible, to their intended desig- 
nation. When all such efforts are vain, the letters are sent to the 
“ dead-letter ” office, and are returned, in every case where it is pos- 
sible, to the writers. There are about fifty dead-letter clerks, and 
about two million letters are annually returned to their writers 
from failures to deliver them. Eleven thousand are posted with no 
address whatever; and three-quarters of the non-deliveries are caused 
by illegible and incorrect addresses. Dead-letter bags are forwarded 


* Iam indebted to Mr. William Lewin's very entertaining work on ‘‘ Her 
Majesty's Mails,”’ for many of the details of this description. 








daily from every post-office to London, each letter bearing on its face, 
in red ink, the reason of non-delivery. These are sent to the dead. 
letter office, where a final effort, by references to directories and other 
means, is made to find the addresses. Of such letters coming to the 
office from the provinces, about three hundred are reissued daily, to 
be tried in the light of some discovery of neglect, or new informa- 
tion. As in France (indeed, the French have largety drawn upon the 
English for their present system, and derived this from them), the 
letters are, if possible, restored to the sender without being opened; a 
seal, printed label, or other indication, identifying him. But, if no 
such indication exists, the letter is opened, to discover the sender’s 
name. 

Valuables to the amount of £14,000 or £15,000 are annually 
found in the dead letters—comprising for the most part bank-notes, 
drafts, and postage-stamps; a special record of these is kept, they 
are registered, and sent back with an extra charge. Of the money so 
found, about £500 falls annually into the royal Treasury, no clew 
being found to its owner. In bills of exchange, bank post-bills, and 
so on, some £3,000,000 are found in the dead letters every year; but 
these are mostly capable of being returned through bankers or the 
names mentioned upon them. Many articles, such as rings, brooches, 
bracelets, are found, and the person to whom they were sent, and the 
sender, not being discoverable, they become the property of the 
Crown. ° 
The establishing of “railway post-offices’"—vans attached to all 
the mail-trains, where letters destined for each line are deposited in 
numerous bags, to be sorted and reénclosed en roufe—has been of 
great advantage in expediting the English post-office work. These 
vans are fitted up like post-offices, and, after the train has started, the 
same process goes on in them which we have seen at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. The letters are sorted into paid, unpaid, and registered letters, 
and book or newspaper packages ; there is an employé whose work it 
is to deal with each. The various parcels for the towns along the 
route being made up, the officers prepare to deliver them, and to. 
receive the bags of each place in exchange. This exchange of bags is 
effected by means of machinery, as the train, without stopping or even 
slacking its speed, passes by the station. For receiving the bags, a 
strong net is fixed to a side of one of the post-vans, while, close to the 
door on either side of it, are hollow iron bars, inside of which iron 
arms are fixed, worked by ropes and pulleys; on these arms the bags 
to be delivered are suspended, securely strapped in leathern pouches. 
To catch the pouches which are to be added to the ‘train a net is 
spread, which, on a spring being touched by the sorter, is loosened 
from its supports and projects over the carriage sides. At the right 
moment the pouch disappears from the iron arm, and another pouch 
falls into the net. The only drawback to this admirable system of 
railway, or what we might call flying post-offices is, that they are 
more dependent on external circumstances than the stationary offices. 
They are at the mercy of railway management; accidents are great 
sources of embarrassment to the post-office. But on the whole the 
system is most regular and efficient. It is hard to decide whether 
England or France is the most perfect in its postal arrangements; 
but the greater credit is due to England, because France, as I have 
said, derives the main features of her system from her neighbor across 
the Channel. 

With the ordinary postal duties, the English Post-Office now has 
the control of the telegraphs throughout the United Kingdom, and a 
uniform rate of one shilling for a dispatch containing twenty words or 
less, exclusive of both addresses, is charged. The telegraphs were all 
bought up by Government and put under the postal administration 
early in 1870. It is probable that the minimum charge will before 
very long be reduced to sixpence for fewer words, sent anywhere in 
Britain, and that there will be a special tariff for local dispatches 
within town limits, charging perhaps threepence or fourpence for a 
brief message from one part of a town to another. High hopes are 
entertained that this policy will at once be of great benefit to the 
people and a source of considerable revenue to the Treasury. The 
system of money-orders, and that of savings-banks for the industrial 
classes, both attached to and under the management of the Post-Office, 
would require for their description much more space than is now 
available ; but it may be said that both are great and substantial 
boons to the poorer classes, whose financial’ dealings are too meagre 
for the use of checks and drafts in transmitting money, and for the 
use of banks in depositing it. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 





rP\HE New York Mepicat Journat, for March, has an interesting 
i paper on the physiological effects of lightning, from which we 
gather the following statement : 

“ A thunder-bolt has been seen,” says Barberet, “to split a tree 
without even blackening it, while it reduced to ashes a shepherd who 
had taken refuge under its branches.” . .. “One man alone was 
killed,” says Abbé Richard, “and almost reduced to dust, in the midst 
of many others who were under the same tree.” .. . “The most 
curious as well as the most recent instance is the following: At Vic- 
sur-Aisne, in 1838, a thunder-bolt struck a lime-tree, under which 
three soldiers had taken shelter; they were all killed at the same in- 
stant; still, although lifeless, the three remained erect, as if the elec- 
tric fluid had not reached them, their clothing also appearing unin- 
jured. But when they were touched, all fell, so it is said, into a heap 
of ashes.” 

Colonne says: “ The fire of exhalation which forms the thunder- 
bolt must be so subtile and penetrating, that it kills a man by drying 
up instantaneously all his humors, without in the least changing his 
figure. We do not perceive him dead until we éouch him, and then 
we see him fall to dust.” . . . Gronberg remarks: “ It is demonstrated 
that lightning reduces bones /o ashes, but never to the state of fusion.” 
Izarn observes: “It is proved that lightning reduces bones to ashes.” 
In fine, Abbé Mann asserts: “ Lightning reduces to ashes all parts of 
the human body, without altering the clothes or skin.” 

Besides the complete incineration of persons, or of portions of 
bone, and of trees struck by lightning, we have also found that of some 
inorganic bodies, such as the following: a lady’s bonnet ; a man’s shoe, 
except the wooden sole; panes of glass in windows; a cloth covering 
shields which were fused; a purse, the gold and silver which it con- 
tained not being damaged ; the scabbard of a sword; a large beam re- 
duced to dust in the middle of a chamber closed and fastened on all 
sides, without any injury to the chamber; the different maécrials of a 
house destroyed by lightning; the wood of a cash, ete. 

General Comte de Maistre, son of the illustrious author of Soirées 
de Saint-Pétersbourg, informs Dr. Boudin that some Sardinian sailors 
killed by lightning in the Mediterranean presented all the signs of 
death by freezing. ‘‘ This observation is the more remarkable,” adds 
M. Boudin, “as it recalls the congelation of wine long ago noticed by 
the ancients.” On a man struck by lightning toward the back of the 
head, at the passage of the stroke, there could be found neither frac- 
ture, nor fissure, nor yet an alteration in any other part of the skull. 
The brain was also very sound, there being alone at the superior part 
congealed lymph, which had infiltrated into the folds of the pia mater. 
This young man, killed by the stroke, remained immobile. 

The following theory is proposed as an explanation of this curious 
fact : 

The recent researches of MM. Joule, Clausius, Thomson, and others, 
have led physicists to regard heat as resulting from a rotary motion 
of particles about an axis, and M. de la Rive has considered this hy- 
pothesis as calculated to explain the polarity of atoms. This savant 
then asks, “if it might not be possible that the cause of the heat gen- 
erated by the reunion of the two electricities, brought about under the 
form of discharge of current, may be, not in the fact itself of this re- 
union, but in an increase of molecular motion, which might result from 
the transmission of electricity?” Consequently, according to this 
theory, a current or an electrical discharge directed upon a body, must 
give rise to two molecular motions in contrary directions, and in the 
sequel to effects equally inverse. In the first case, the current being 
directed in the same way as the polarity which produces the natural 
heat of the body, it is evident that it augments the rotary motion of 
the particles around their axes, raises their temperature, and produces 
in proportion to its energy new thermo-mechanical effects. The re- 
sult, therefore, will be the elevation of the temperature of the body 
traversed by the current of electrical discharge. In the second case, 
the current being, on the contrary, in an inverse direction from the 
polarity which produces the natural heat of the body, it is also evi- 
dent that it diminishes the rotary motion of the particles around their 
axes, lowers the temperature, and produces, as in the first case, ther- 
mo-mechanical effects proportional to its power. The result will 
therefore be a lowering instead of an elevation of the temperature, 
which lowering may descend to the freezing-point. 





SCHWEIGAARD. 





ORWAY has recently lost one of her most eminent men, the cel- 
ebrated Mr. Anthony Martin Schweigaard, who died suddenly on 
the Ist of February, at the age of sixty-one. Having, like many of his 
countrymen, a passion for the sea, he became a sailor on board a mer- 
chantman when only thirteen years old. But he soon tired of this, 
and we find him, in his fifteenth year, engrossed with the study of 
European languages, under the direction of the minister of Wester- 
holt, in East Friesland. 

Having finished his education in the University of Christiania, he 
passed his examination of philosophy in 1829, and of laws in 1832, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, and was afterward appointed examining 
tutor of the university. His reputation was so well established at this 
early period, that the Government of Norway granted him a subsidy to 
enable him to prosecute a series of travels throughout Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and Denmark. On his return, in 1835, he was 
named professor of the University of Christiania, and selected to fill 
the vacant chair of Political Economy and Statistics, which he most 
worthily occupied for the long period of thirty-five years. 

The following are the principal works published by him in his offi- 
cial capacity: “‘ Norwegian Banking and Finance ;” “ Norwegian Sta- 
tistics ;” “ Norwegian Commercial Law ;” “ Norwegian Criminal Law ; ” 
“ Norwegian Practice Demonstrated ;” “ Norwegian Law in Relation 
to Women ”—from which it will be seen that statistics, criminal law, 
and practice, are the departments of science most indebted to him. 

But whatever may be the services he has rendered during the 
term of his professorship, his best claim to the gratitude of his coun- 
try doubtless reposes upon the high-minded consistency of his public 
life, and the practical wisdom of his political acts. 

In 1836 he took a leading part in the discussions concerning the 
new organization of public instruction, openly proclaiming that it was 
the duty of the state to place the blessings of education within the 
reach of the poorest classes in the kingdom ; and he had the satisfac- 
tion to see his theories carried into practice—Norway at the present 
day being, as regards the education of the masses, upon a level with 
the most advanced communities of Europe. 

Elected by the city of Christiania, in 1842, to act as deputy in the 
“ Storthing,” or Parliament, he continued from that date till his death 
to represent the city in the succeeding National Assemblies. 

On several occasions he refused the honor of being appointed min- 
ister, believing he could better propagate the liberal conservative ideas 
(of which he was the champion) in the independence of his position 
as a deputy than as a member of the Government. 

Named director of the Bank of Norway by the National Assembly, 
he naturally found himself at the head of the industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises of the country, and did every thing that lay in his 
power to guide the savings of all classes into the proper channels, 
He devoted much of his time to the development of shipping, fisheries, 
the timber-trade, and agriculture, and was privileged to witness all 
those industries in a flourishing condition. 

By all classes of the poor he was held in great esteem on account 
of the unflagging interest he manifested in their welfare and happi- 
ness. The nobleness of his character and the loftiness of his views 
secured great influence in the National Assemblies, and recommended 
him abroad as one of the purest celebrities that illustrate the history 
of the first half-century of Norwegian independence. A journal of 
Christiania aptly says, “‘The country laments in him the loss of her 
first citizen.” 





VALLEY FALLS, ALLEGHANY COUNTY, VIR- 
GINIA. 


FTNHE almost unknown feature in Southern scenery represented in 
the accompanying engraving, is situated about two hundred 
miles west of Richmond, in Alleghany County, and eight miles from 
the town of Covington, on the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, by which road it is accessible from the north, via Gordons- 
ville ; from Richmond, and southwardly, through Lynchburg. 
Until very recently, this most picturesque cataract was visited only 
by the occasional traveller at the Virginia Springs, who made special 
search for the beautiful in the scenery of that vicinage ; but last year 
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VALLEY FALLS, ALLEGHANY COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


a road was opened over the mountains which led by the falls. It was | ever, did not prevent his enjoying the exquisite views presented at 
by this road that the writer visited them in July last, and was amply | every turn; sometimes of the smiling valley of Jackson’s River, then 
repaid for a rather jolty ride over the new road ; which jolting, how- | a panorama of the lofty Alleghany range, or the opposing barrier of 
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the Warm Spring Mountain. It is in a prolongation of the latter 
range, called Valley Mountain, that the falls are situated—about two 
thousand feet above sea-level. The water falls over the cliff between 
eighty and a hundred feet, and over a space, measured horizontally, 
of about one hundred and fifty feet. The volume of the water, as well 
as the lateral extent, varies, of course, with the rain-fall. At the time 
that the sketch was taken, there was an unprecedented drought in Vir- 
ginia ; consequently, the quantity of water and lateral measurement 
of the fall were at a minimum. The view is taken from the fvot of the 
buttress-like cliff, seamed and penetrated with caverns, that confines 
the waters on the inner or side next the mountain, and looks across 
the face of the fall, part of which, however, is hidden by the cliff. 
The eye, after traversing the face of the fall, takes the cliff in profile, 
and then lights upon the tender blue of the Alleghany, miles away. 
The engraving can but give an idea of the form, but the pen cannot 
supplement the pencil by a description of this lovely spot. The word 
sovely is used advisedly, for the vecabulary of the sublime would 
hardly suit. The beholder is not awe-stricken by the sight of the 
mighty outpouring of a lake, thrown for a moment into space, and re- 
turning, with deafening roar and stunning jar, to the rocks below; but 
the senses are lulled with a monotone, loud enough to give dignity to 
the scene, but not to drown the tinkling of the nearer jets. Both 
sight and hearing are charmed, and the tourist, without doubt, like the 
writgs, will wonder how it could be that this lovely cataract could so 
long have thrown its waters to the echoes of the Alleghanies, un- 
visited and unheralded by same. 





A MERE BOHEMIAN, 





MERE Bohemian ”—so you say, 
With a look that is half contempt, half sorrow— 

“ 4 fellow who flatters the man to-day, 

Whom his venal pen will stab to-morrow.” 
But, friend! so ready with saintly scorn, - 

Just put yourself in my place a while, 
With a fair, young, delicate wife to keep, 

And a babe that has just begun to smile ; 


And you, with no other trade than the pen, 
And so small a sale for your best-wrought ware, 
That you starve if you work to please yourself, 
Or to further the cause for which you care. 
What then ?—shall the wife grow thin and pale, 
And the baby forget his half-learned smile ? 
Or else, will you sell your pen to attack 
Or defend, as the buyer may think worth while ? 


As for me, I confess that I hire my pen 
Wherever the wages seem the best ; 
And praise or blame, as my owner bids, 
And take my price, nor care for the rest. 
You remember the poet whese rhymes I crushed ? 
(I'd have praised them, could I have had my will)— 
Well, the price of that flippant, false “ review” 
Just paid for the nurse when Nell was ill. 


You forget how this hard, close fight for life 
Has taken ambition and hope from me ; 
I can never live as I thought to live, 
Or be what I once fain hoped to be. 
My world is now but a single room, 
That I call my home, where my dear young wife 
Looks up to me—shall it be in vain ?— 
To bring the sunshine into her life. 


And yet, my God—to have sunk to this! 
To wound where I love, to praise where I blame ; 
To help the hypocrite mount to power ; 
To strike at the honest patriot’s fame ; 
To stifle my old beliefs, and call 
The truth a lie, the falsehood true ! 
To toil—while I hate and despise myself 


Forgive me, friend, for my foolish rant— 
I little thought I could seem so hot ; 

*Twas a nervous weakness—I've overworked— 
Believe me, I’m quite content with my lot. 

I am happy at home with my boy and Nell, 
And I care not how the world may go; 

You may call me whatever names you choose : 
Perhaps, in my place, you would sink as low. 





A CHAPTER UPON FIGURES. 





BOUT two years ago, the following arrangement of figures ap- 
peared in the Waverley Magazine, in which, if we mistake not, 
it was styled “ A Curiosity: ” 
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Counting the above upward, across, or from corner to corner, it 
will be found that the amount in each instance is 34. It is a clever 
hap-hazard combination of figures, without any rule for their forma- 
tion. The proper arrangement of figures in odd-numbered squares 
has, however, been long known; they are easily made, and, no mat- 
ter which way they may be counted, will give the same amount in 
each column, as may be seen in either of the following squares : 


15 EACH WAY. 65 EACH WAY. 
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To make these squares, we begin by placing No. 1 in the middle 
place in the top row; we then put No. 2 at the bottom of the next 
row to the right, and oblique upward to the right with our next fig- 
ures, until we fill the place in the last’ perpendicular row, when we 
carry our next figure to the left-hand place on the horizontal row next 
above it; we again oblique upward to the right, until we reach either 
the top or a filled place—if to the top, we place our next figure at the 
foot of the next row to the right, and oblique upward as before, to 
the right; if to a filled place, we put our next number directly under 
the last one made, and oblique upward to the right, as before, until 
we come to the top, a filled place, or the last row on the right—if the 
latter, we go to the left place on the horizontal row next above—and 
so on to the end, when the highest and last number will be found at 
the foot of the row containing No. 1. When we get to the top place 
on the right-hand column, we cannot drop to the bottom of the next 
row to the right, as there is none, and therefore place our next num- 
ber under the last one made, and then go to the top of the left-hand 
column. 

And now, having shown what has been done in forming these 
squares, we will give a few of our own thoughts upon the matter, and, 
although offered for a pastime, we have the hope that they will be 





At the oar, with a pirate-galley’s crew ! 


found worthy of consideration. We have said that the Waverley com- 
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bination was fo-med wituout rule. This we repeat; but we have dis- 
covered how similar ones may be formed, and how to know the exact 
number any square—be it odd or even numbered, large or small— 
should contain when the numbers are added consecutively together, 
as well as the total, of each column, horizontal, perpendicular, or diago- 
nal. Thus, to find what the square should contain, we multiply the 
number of places in the square by half the number of places, and to 
the product add the other half; and, to show what each column of the 
square should contain, we divide the sum of its square by one of its 
parallel sides, and we have the answer. Thus: 

8x3=—9x41¢+41g = 45+3= 15. 

4x4 = 16x8+8 = 136 +4= 34. 

5x5 = 25x 12144 +1214 = 325 + 5 = 65. 

6x6 = 36x 18+ 18 = 666 + 6 = 111. 

7x7 = 49x 2416 + 2416 = 1,225 + 7 = 175. 

8x8= 64x 32432 = 2,080 + 8 = 260. 

9x 9 = 81 x 4014 +4014 = 3,321 + 9 = 369. 

10 x 10 = 100 x 50+ 50 = 5,050 + 10 = 505. 

20 x 20 = 400 x 200 + 200 = 80,200 + 20 = 4,010. 

40 x 40 = 1,600 x 800 + 800 = 1,280,000 -++- 40 = 32,000. 

80 x 80 = 6,400 x 3,200 + 3,200 = 20,485,200 + 80 = 256,040. 
And so on, as far as we may wish to go. The truthfulness of these 
rules can be easily tested—for, as 1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8+9= 45, 
and 45+ 10+11+12+4+13+ 14+ 15+ 16 = 136, so 136+ 17+18+19+ 
20 + 21+ 22+ 23+ 24+ 25 = 325; and so it will be found with all. 
We will now give a few even-numbered squares, commencing with two 
of the same number of places as the one in the Waverley, each of 
which shows a different combination : 


4x4= 16x8+8 = 136 + 4 = 34, the number in each column. 
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With the square of 36 places, we have 6 x 6 = 36 x 18+ 18 = 666, 
the sum of the square; and this, divided by 6—one of the parallels— 
gives 111 as the sum of each column: 
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And, with the square of 100 places, we get 10x 10 = 100 x 50+50 = 
5,050 + 10 = 505: 
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The above square may be counted in a hundred different ways, and 
always with the same result. It will also be observed that the first 
and tenth parallels of this gquare, when added together, make a hun- 
dred and one; so also do the second and ninth, the third and eighth, 
the fourth and seventh, and the fifth and sixth. A similar arrange- 





ment will be observed in the smaller squares; and, as the first and 
last numbers must be added together, the parallels will always count 
one more than the number of places in the square. 





THE HEDGE-ROWS. 





O country is blessed with a more beautiful and varied flora than 
America. By bringing together our common plants from differ- 
ent parts, we may have a remarkable variety in color, form, fragrance, 
and period of bloom. This is so well known to collectors in Europe, 
that every one of our shrubs may be purchased in their nurseries, and 
no fine place is considered complete without a good collection of 
American shrubs. I was forcibly reminded of our wealth in this re- 
spect as I walked, a few days ago, through a lane in Abington, one of 
the least interesting towns in Massachusetts as regards variety or 
beauty of landscape, but which has a wide domain, where the roads 
and lanes wander among old farms which have been settled since the 
days of the Puritans. The land being poor, the proprietors have gen- 
erally been sufficiently occupied with their fields to let their road- 
sides alone, content if a post-and-rail fence or a stone wall would keep 
stray cattle out and their own within bounds. In such places—par. 
ticularly where the land is moist and a ditch has been made between 
the road and the fence—which, gathering moisture in wet weather, 
furnishes it to the roots of bushes and perennials during drought, 
hedge-rows have sprung up, varying greatly in character and value, 
which, by their blossoms, berries, and gayly-colored leaves, give con- 
trast, beauty, and interest, from May to December. 

These shrubs, whose wild beauty all admit, are equally interesting 
when transferred to cultivated grounds, lawns, and shrubberies ; and, 
if our countrymen knew how much Nature willingly gives for nothing, 
it cannot be doubted that we should make more of the natural beauty 
of every country-village, and have smaller bills with our nurserymen. 
How far one can transfer the combinations and groups he sees by the 
road-side to the avenue and lawn, is a question not to be discussed at 
present. There is, of course, a fitness of things, and many objects, 
beautiful in one place, lose their interest when transferred to another, 
not carrying with them the harmonies of the scene : 

* All are needed each by one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven 
Singing at dawn on the alder-bough ; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even, 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky— 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me; 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar.” 

But, admitting this, and conscious that the ragged margin of the 
road, brightened with dandelion, May-weed, clover, and buttercup, its 
surface broken where the upturned sod, half-buried in grass, tells of a 
heavy wheel which passed that way in the muddy spring-time, would 
not be agreeable as the edge of a well-made and well-kept avenue, 
may we not learn from the road-side some lessons applicable to the 
avenue? I took particular notice of one spot by the road-side in my 
walk, and wondered how far one could venture to transfer it to some 
cultivated place. 

The rough margin of the road was dotted in its coarse and wiry 
grass with a few goat’s-beards, a very pretty yellow flower, resembling 
in color and form of petal the dandelion, but more graceful in the stem 
and leaf; it had the usual growth of white and purple clover, whose tre- 
foil leaves half-concealed, half-revealed the creeping stems and leaves 
of low-bush blackberry and bramble, whose white blossoms seemed to 
sparkle on the green surface as the grass neared the edge of the 
shallow ditch. Then came, first, occasional checkerberries ; then long, 
straggling branches of Potentilla Canadensis, whose thread-like brown 
stems held up the golden, starry cinque-foil. These, by their tendrils, 
half clung to the groups of that noblest of our ferns, the Osmunda 
cinnamomea, or cinnamon-fern, which stood like an advancing skir 
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mish-line partly broken by the enemy’s fire, and contrasted with Os- 
munda regalis and low tufts of Polypodium vulgare and Aspidium filix 
foemina. These ferns bent forward to lean away from the outspread 
arms of the low-growing roses, nitida and /ucida, which, at two points, 
made great tufts. Out of one of these tufts came a group of sweet- 
fern, which leaned back for support against a mass of Clethra alni- 
folia, whose dark-green leaves now give the richest contrast to all 
vegetation, and in August make the air rich with the fragrance of the 
white spikes of blossoms. From the centre and back of the other 
tuft arose a group of bayberry—a shrub which has a deliciously fra- 
grant and semi-evergrecn thick leaf, and stems covered with small blue 
berries, coated with a pleasant-smelling wax that in old times was 
made to contribute to the stores of the careful housewife. At one 
side of the bayberry rose the Viburnum dentatum, full of white flowers, 
and closely interlocked with a Cornus alternifolia, whose cup-shaped 
branches stretched out their load of blossoms almost to the edge of the 
road. Between these groups, which flanked the whole, the growth of 
vegetation was dense. In the centre—a rather wet spot—were some 
button-balls, their white blossoms to be followed by the brown and 
pretty balls lasting till winter; with them were tall roses, the Rosa 
Carolina, whose green, delicate, fine-cut, compound leaves offered a 
charming contrast to the cornus and viburnum, and which, though 
little known to fame, will in a fortnight fill the air with fragrance, and 
gladden the eye with a mass of pink blossoms. Breaking out in sev- 
eral places were branches of the Azalea viscosa, just coming into 
blossom, 

These and many, many more shrubs of a similar kind, composed 
the road-side masses between me and the fence, along which trailed a 
wild-grape in full blossom, filling the air with its spicy breath, and 
turning up its heart-shaped leaves as the breeze passed, showing the 
rusty brown of their under-side in contrast with the delicate, dark 
shades of green which made the masses of color. 

From the fence, meadow-ward, the group crept out toward the 
mowing-field in much the same way as I have described it on the road- 
side, and gradually disappeared in a sea of purple clover-blossoms, 
which, far away to the meadow’s distant edge, gave, with buttercups 
and white-weed, a sheet of delicate and yet rich coloring that would 
fascinate the color-loving eye. 

I have not pretended to give a detailed account of what I saw; I 
could not unless I wearied the reader ; and I have said nothing of the 
profusion and close planting. In that half of a square rod, Nature 
had crowded more than one hundred different plants, not to mention 
the low-growing perennials, the violets, the asters, and golden-rod, 
hardly to be seen as yet, but which in autumn will make a margin of 
purple and gold. 

What I saw was wonderfully beautiful, and to my eye was more 
agreeable and desirable than the costly shrubberies to be seen in well- 
kept grounds. I found there none of the nurserymen’s favorites— 
nene but common flowers, and all Nature's free gifts. 

There are miles of such hedge-rows in all the Northern States ; 
there are lanes which, early in June, are yellow with the bright tas- 
sels of the barberry, and in September crimson with its fruit. Were 
T to ramble at will among these shrubs and describe them, the reader’s 
patience would be taxed toomuch. I must leave them, and beg others 
to glean in such places the true ideas of ornamental planting, and to 
put their knowledge thus gained into actual use. 





STEWART’S STORE. 





HE final demolition of the corner-building which for several 
years had marred the otherwise fine effect of Stewart’s up- 

town “Palace of Trade” has enabled the architect to continue the 
lines, and to fully develop the matchless strength, symmetry, and 
beauty of his original plan. Constructed of iron, six stories above 
the street, and two below, it presents a front of one hundred and 
eighty-five feet on Broadway, of one hundred and ninety-five feet 
on Fourth Avenue, of two hundred and fifty-three feet on Tenth 
Street, and of three hundred and twenty-eight fect on Ninth Strect 
—affording floor-room which, if spread out on one level, would 
equal a surface of about eight acres. The admiration excited by 
the imposing exterior of this vast block of building—the largest on 
this continent, we believe, devoted to the business of a single mer- 
cantile firm—is greatly intensified by an examination of its interior. 








The upper six stories are connected, on the Tenth and Ninth Street 
sides, by broad and handsome stairways, and by five steam-elevators, 
three of which are devoted especially to visitors’ and customers’ use, 
and the remaining two to freight. Entering one of these elegantly- 
furnished elevators, we are raised quickly and noiselessly to the very 
top floor (the sixth) of this immense edifice. Like many other “ at- 
tics,” it is mostly unoccupied at present, except for light-storage pur- 
poses. From this floor, however, right under the roof, we take our 
first view of the great rotunda—eighty by forty-eight feet—which 
pierces the very centre of the block, from the main floor to dome, 
admitting light and air to every floor. Seen from this height, the busy 
throng below seems to be made up of very “ under-sized ” individuals ; 
while the glimpses of different departments of manufacture or sale on 
each intermediate floor afford an animated and interesting sight. De- 
scending now to the next (the fifth) floor, we find there the upholstery, 
boys’-clothing, fur, and ladies’-underwear departments, and the laun- 
dry. Upholstering forms a very important part of Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.’s business—especially in supplying hotels, steamers, 
public buildings, etc., including the entire equipment of hotel or ves- 
sel, as the case may be, with carpeting, window-hangings, mattresses, 
bed and table linen, etc., ete. The rare facilities possessed by this 
firm for the manufacture and importation of the requisite fabrics, as 
well as for the employment of skilled and tasteful workmen, enable 
them to enter into competition—as in the case of the thirty Spanish 
gunboats lately built at this port, all of which were furnished by 
them—on the most advantageous terms. The manufacture of the dif- 
ferent items above mentioned, already employing two hundred sewing- 
machines, will soon, with the additional space furnished by the new 
corner, keep five hundred machines in full play; while the laundry, 
established solely for the purpose of “doing up” the goods made in 
the muslin and ladies’-underwear departments, employs, as necessity 
requires, from thirty to sixty hands. 

On the fourth floor is a department for the making-up of white 
goods, fine muslins, ete. ; the “ receiving-room,” for the reception of 
work from the manufactory and laundry; and the “distributing sup- 
ply-room,” where materials drawn from the “stock-room” are dis- 
tributed to the different manufacturing -departments. The great 
feature, however, of this floor is that portion set apart for the manu- 
facture of dresses, cloaks, and ladies’ suits, in which are employed 
from four to five hundred girls, sewing-machines, ete.—a very hive of 
industry. 

Leaving all these nimble-fingered, busy workers, we pass down to 
the third floor, where we first come to the retail part of the establish- 
ment. It is a magnificent floor, unbroken by aught save the columns 
which uphold its ceiling, and is exclusively devoted to the display and 
sale of carpets. An ordinary New-York store of one hundred by 
fifty feet would have to be eleven stories high to contain the same 
floor-surface which is here presented upon one level. And this im- 
mense area glows, like a rich parterre of flowers, with many-hued 
carpets of various textures and make, from the costliest fabrics 
wrought in Europe and the East to the plainest domestic manufac- 
tures. Aubussons, Axminsters, Moquettes, and Persians, unrolled 
before you, irresistibly woo your feet to tread upon them ; while, per- 
chance, the humbler Brussels or Ingrain comes more “within your 
means ”—for in this, as in every other department of this great store, 
the necessities of economy can be as well subserved as the fancies of 
luxury and taste. 

The second floor presents a most tempting array of India shawls, 
ready-made suits, wedding-trousseaux, cloaks, mantillas, embroideries, 
ladies’ underwear, infants’ apparel, and millinery, made up by the em- 
ployés of this establishment. Here, also, is the retail upholstery- 
department. 

Another turn down the grand stairway brings us on to the main or 
ground floor, devoted to the retailing of silks, dress-goods, men’s fur- 
nishing, linens, domestics, boys’ clothing, gloves, trimmings, “ no- 
tions,” etc. Here, also, are the desks of the superintendent and 
cashier, and of the different heads of departments. Here an army of 
clerks wait, at their respective counters, upon a still larger army of 
customers; while numerous ushers facilitate the movements of stran- 
gers by guiding them to the departments of which they are in search, 
and a swarm of ubiquitous “ cash-boys” thread the crowd, between 
cashiers’ desks and counters, with marvellous celerity. High above 
this ever-changing, busy crowd of human beings, soars the grand ro- 
tunda, nearly a hundred feet to the dome, supported on massive iron 
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columns, of ornate design and exquisite finish, and encircled by the 
balustrades of the five upper stories—the crowning glory of the whole 
beautiful edifice. . 

Leaving this animated scene, we plunge down-stairs into the base- 
ment, which is devoted to the “reserve stock” of carpets and oil- 
cloths, and to the “making-up” of carpets. Here a host of busy 
women are engaged in cutting, fitting, and sewing the carpets which 
have been selected and purchased by customers on the third floor; 
and, occupying a considerable section of the floor on the Fourth- 
Avenue side, is the machinery for carpet-sewing—a significant proof 
of how greatly in this, as in other kinds of work, man’s ingenuity has 
lessened the burden of woman’s industry. It consists of a long and 
gently-inclined plane, on which are laid the breadths of carpet to be 
sewed, with their edges projecting slightly over the edge of the plane. 
On the floor beside this plane, on an iron track, runs a wheeled car- 
pet-sewing machine, with two needles and threads, one needle forming 
a loop, which is pierced and fastened by the other—forming a very 
firm and perfect stitch, The motion communicated by the mere 
action of these needles in sewing is sufficient to propel the machine, 
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with its operator, rapidly and steadily (backward) from the upper to | 
the lower end of the plane, along the entire length of seam to be | 


sewed—thus doing the work with a rapidity, evenness, and strength, 
which cannot be equalled by hand-work. Several of these machines 
ire in constant use in this establishment; and, when we consider that 


by their aid three hundred feet (or even more) can be sewed in one | 


continuous seam, it will be seen how largely human labor is economized 
by art. In this basement, also, is the “ parcel-delivery ” department, 
from whence are hourly dispatched the purchases made by city-cus- 
tomers. 

But a “ profounder deep” yet awaits us. Let us descend into the 
sub-basement, which extends twenty-five feet into the street, on each 
side of the block, beyond the lines of the main building—thus gaining 
an additional surface equal to a little more than ten New-York lots of 
The largest portion of this immense 
surface is used for storage—box piled high on box, as far as eye can 
immense 


” 


twenty-five by one hundred feet. 


Here is also the 
where eight Harri- 


reach into its dim and dusky recesses. 
fire-proof vault, and the engine-room and furnaces, 
son boilers furnish the heat which warms the entire building, as well 
as the steam which operates the elevators, sewing-machines, laundry, 


ete.—a sight which, to many, possesses an interest scarce inferior to | 
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the brighter wonders of the 
upper floors. 

The whole building, in. 
deed, is thoroughly and un. 
mistakably characteristic 
of Mr. Stewart. Construct. 
ed of iron and plenty of 
glass—fire-proof, with 
abundant light and ventila- 
tion—perfectly adapted to 
all its purposes, and secur. 
ing the comfort of all with- 
in—it betrays the thought. 
fulness of a merchant in- 
tent upon business, but not 
50 intent as to be unmind- 
ful of the physical necessi- 
ties of those in his employ. 
And the number of these 
employés in this single 
building is something mar. 
vellous. On the fourth and 
fifth floors alone, in the 
various manufacturing-de- 
partments, are nearly a 
thousand persons, eight 
hundred of whom are girls. 
Then there are, acting as 
superintendents, cashiers, 
book-keepers, ushers, por- 
ters, clerks, cash-boys, and 
in other capacities, another 
thousand. So it may be 
safely estimated that, with 

the extra help often required, the actual working-force of this store 
ranges from two thousand to twenty-two hundred persons. The num- 
ber of persons visiting the store in a single day averages probably 
about ten thousand, and, on special occasions—such as “ opening- 
days ”—has been estimated as reaching twenty-five thousand. As to 
the various statements floating around among the newspapers, and 
which purport to give the statistics of the daily sales of this estab- 
»lishment, it may be well to say that they cannot be regarded as reli- 
able, simply because these are matters which Mr. Stewart very properl) 
That which it more 
especially concerns the public to know is the fact, patent to every 
customer, that this immense traffic is no respecter of persons; the 
wealthy dame in quest of silks and velvets, and the poor working- 
woman in want of a cheap calico dress, meet at these counters as on 
| a common level, finding the same facilities for inspection, the same 
courtesy of attention, the same uniformity of prices. To use Mr. 
Stewart’s own words to a gentleman who was making some inquiries, 
“ the customers are treated precisely as the seller himself would like 
to be treated, were he in their place. That is to say, nothing is mis- 
represented ; the price is fixed, once and for all, at the lowest possible 
figure; and the circumstances of the buyer are not allowed to influ- 
ence the salesman in his conduct in the smallest particular.” In the 
smaller as in the larger transactions of the house, the incorporation 
of “ The Golden Rule” into purely mercantile affairs has been the very 


prefers to reserve for his own daily information. 


sine qua non of Mr. Stewart’s wonderfully-successful career. It is the 
secret of his success. 
And the history of that career seems like a romance. Coming 


from Belfast, Ireland, about 1820, young, well educated, but inex- 
perienced, Mr. Stewart, in 1823, commenced business alone, at No. 285 
Broadway, with a capital of five thousand dollars. Now he wields a 
capital of many millions, and returns the largest income of any mer- 
The operations of the firm (composed of two 
partners resident in New York, one in Paris, and one in Manchester, 
magne are literally world-wide. Besides the “up-town” and the 

“down-town” stores in this city (the latter a world’s wonder when 
built, but now used exclusively for the wholesale-trade), it has a depot 
at Manchester, where all the English goods are collected, examined, 
and packed; one at Belfast for linens, where they are bought in the 
rough, and afterward bleached and fitted for the trade ; one at Glas- 
gow, exclusively for Scotch goods; one at Paris, where all the East- 


chant in the world. 
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Indian, French, and German goods, except woollens, are collected and 
arranged for shipment to this country; one at Berlin, equal in size to 
three New-York stores, for the woollen goods; and two large ware- 
houses for silk goods at Lyons—all the Continental business being 
transacted, and payments made, at the Paris bureau, which exercises 
also a general supervision over the other Continental establishments. 
When we add to these the number of manufacturers who work ex- 
clusively for this firm, and who may therefore be considered as branches 
of its business—such as the kid-glove factory of Alexandre & Cour- 
voisier at Paris, the Utica Steam Mills, and others in this country and 
Great Britain—and the buyers and special agents of the different de- 
partments, constantly “ on the go” in every part of the civilized world, 
we only begin to have a “realizing sense” of the extent and impor- 
tance of its mercantile transactions. 

Aside from the rigorous devotion to principle of which we have 
already spoken, much of Mr. Stewart’s succéss is undoubtedly due to 
his almost feminine delicacy of touch, taste, and judgment in colors 
and textures; to his constant and intelligent study of the political 
field; to his power of grasping events, and his instantaneous percep- 
tion of those shadows which are cast by events; and to his skill in so 
systematizing the details of trade as to economize power. Heisa 
man of progress, doing large things in a large way, but evidently with 
a view to the benefit of the largest number. This is shown by his 
conduct during the last season of great distress in Ireland, when he 
purchased and freighted a ship with stores of food, shipped them to 
his native city, and brought over a ship-load of his young countrymen 
and women, free of cost, to this country of plenty, thus returning to 
the place of his nativity his patrimony with interest. In his immense 
Home for Working-women, now in progress of erection in New York, 
and his recent purchase of Hempstead Plains, on Long Island, whereon 
he is beginning to found a city of refuge for those of small means or 
moderate incomes, we can see the same comprehensive views and prin- 
ciples, applied to philanthropic matters, which have proved so success- 
ful in business-affairs. Nor can we doubt that he will be as successful 
in the one field as in the other. 





TABLE-TALK. 


R. FECHTER received, at his late engagement at Niblo’s, over 
a five hundred dollars for each performance. Mr. Jefferson, the 
famous Rip van Winkle, can always obtain five hundred dollars a 
night in our metropolitan theatres—and obtain it for weeks, even 
Mr. Booth is reported to be worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Lester Wallack is rich, The wealth 
of Mr. Forrest is well known. Even very ordinary actors accumulate 
comfortable fortunes by starring it in the small towns. It will be seen 
by these facts that success on the stage is accompanied by a pecuniary 
remuneration which no other profession can at all equal. He is a very 
successful lawyer or doctor whose income is twenty thousand dollars 
ayear. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Booth, or Mr. Fechter, can make in less 
than two months a sum equal to the entire annual salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In two weeks either can make the annual 
salary of a United States judge, a cabinet minister, or a United States 
senator. In one week either can make as much as the annual salary 
of many of our governors. This much by way of contrast with the 
law, with medicine, and with political position. But, when we come 
to compare the rewards of the actor with those of the author, the dif- 
ference is still more surprising. Many a book which has cost years 
of training before the necessary literary skill could be acquired, and 
months of labor to prepare, has not yielded as much in profit as a 
single night’s repetition by an actor of a favorite part. And this does 
not arise from a greater competition between authors ; there are more 
first-rate actors in this country than there are first-rate writers. A 
good comedian, filling a stock position, will receive from seventy-five 
to a hundred dollars a week ; some few get as high as a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred dollars a week. These rewards are much higher 
than those of similar literary positions. Of course, Longfellow and 
Lowell and Parton and Greeley, and a few others, make money ; but 
similar rank on the stage would quadruple their incomes. Now, what 
is the reason of all this? Adam Smith, a long time since, attempted 
to account for the excessive rewards ballet-dancers received by declar- 
ing that w paid liberally for that which we despise. “ If to be a pub- 
lic dancer were a creditable occupation, more persons would be 


months, in succession. 








brought up to it, and, the supply of public dancers becoming greater, 
competition would lower their wages.” This argument seems to us 
not quite tenable, although, of course, greater competition would ne- 
cessarily tend to diminish the rewards of this class. But we assuredly 
do not pay a premiére danseuse two hundred dollars a night, and a 
ballet-girl three or four dollars, because we despise the former more 
than the latter. The popular actor or dancer gets his enormous re- 
ward in consequence of certain mercantile peculiarities of his position. 
The cost of producing a play or a ballet is a certain fixed sum, If 
there is one dancer or actor in the company whose talents increase 
the attractions so as to double the receipts, he immediately claims as 
his personal due a large proportion of this excess. In literature, an 
article worth not more than a hundred dollars, if printed, may be 
made, when used on a lecture, to yield the author several thousands. 
The inequalities of wages for labor, hence, do not arise from the cause 
assigned by Adam Smith, but from the peculiar nature of the labor, 
and also from the character of the public taste. If the public will 
pay more for their theatrical amusements than for their literature, we 
must expect to find comedians richer than poets. It is not very con- 
soling to see one form of talent so munificently rewarded, and others 
so starved—to see the originators of ideas below those who simply 
embody ideas, and to find statesmen, poets, inventors, and painters, 
struggling with poverty, while dancing-girls and mimics revel in wealth 
—but there seems no help for it. 


We are prompted, in further consideration of this subject, 
to offer our readers a few figures, in order to compare the larger pro- 
portionate price people will pay for that which appeals to their senses 
than for that which affords them a purer intellectual entertainment— 
between the theatre and literature. The average expense per night 
of a first-class theatrical company is not over seven hundred dollars. 
This is too small a sum when a Fechter or a Jefferson is getting his 
five hundred dollars a night; but these are exceptional prices, and 
seven hundred dollars is a good deal above the average. This sum 
includes rent, gas, salaries, and advertising ; but it does not include 
the cost of machinery, scenery, costumes, etc., when these are pre- 
pared fora speciai play. Let us suppose that the cost of scenery, cos- 
tumes and machinery for a new spectacle is ten thousand dollars, and 
the play to run fifty nights. This is two hundred dollars for each per- 
formance, not taking into consideration that the scenery and costumes 
are still on hand, and worth for other purposes full half their cost. 
Adding two hundred to seven hundred, we have an aggregate of nine 
hundred dollars as the cost of a single performance of a “splendid 
spectacle,” or “brilliant revival,” the price of admission to which is 
one dollar and a half. There are lower-priced seats than this, but all 
the choice positions bring this price. We will, however, to be per- 
fectly just, accept one dollar as the average price paid for admission. 
Now, each person in the audience enjoys to the full extent the value 
of what cost nine hundred dollars. The fact that others share the 
enjoyment with him rather enhances than weakens his pleasure. By 
dividing he multiplies, paradoxical as this may be; and hence, view it 
as we may, it is evident that each spectator gets nine hundred dollars? 
worth for a dollar. This seems amazingly liberal on the part of thea- 
tre proprietors ; but let us now compare these results with those of 
literature. The engravings, the editorial charges, the prices paid to 
contributors, the type-setting, ete., of a single number of AprLetons’ 
JovurRNAL often costs as much as twelve hundred dollars. Many num- 
bers have cost more than this, and few a little less, This estimate 
does not include the cost of manufacturing the number—that is, the 
paper, the printing, the folding, stitching, etc., but refers to the invest- 
ment before a single impression is struck off. Now, for this twelve 
hundred dollars’ worth each purchaser pays two cents, He pays for 
his number, it is true, ten cents, but the eight cents are for the paper, 
ete., technically termed the manufacturing, and for the retailer's 





profit. The entire margin above these items is not over two cents a 
number. For two cents he gets the full enjoyment of what cost twelve 


hundred dollars. The fact, as in the case of a play, that he divides this 
enjoyment with others, does not weaken its value to him, but rather 
It is not in the power of one person to have more than 
worth; and hence each 


enhances it. 
another person of this twelve hundred dollars 
purchaser, upon an investment of two cents, actually, and without lim- 
itation, enjoys the full value of what cost twelve hundred dollars. 
Here is a difference between the stage and literature that is not a little 
surprising. A little use of arithmetic will show that, if each purchaser 
paid for this periodical in the same proportion to the cost that he does 
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when purchasing a seat at the play, the charge would be $1.33 per 
humber; or, if his theatre-ticket cost him no more in proportion to 
the cost of the play than the periodical does to its cost, he would enjoy 
the spectacle for a cent and a half! With which facts we leave the 
subject to the meditation of the reader. 


Professor Tyndall’s lecture on “ Haze and Dust” has called 
forth no little comment and correspondence in the English journals, 
One correspondent calls attention to the fact that the mouth is not the 
organ for respiration, and that, when the air is inhaled through the 
nostrils, it becomes filtered by the hair-sieve with which the sinuosities 
of the nasal passages are supplied. The indrawn air, not only becom- 
ing thus freed from contaminating particles of dust by the hairs that 
beset its path, but also effectually warmed in its inward passage, is 
received into the lungs in a far more favorable state for health than 
when inhaled through the mouth. Some of our readers will recall an 
odd pamphlet, published in New York several years ago, from the 
pen of Mr. Catlin, called “Shut Your Mouth.” In this essay, Mr. 
Catlin attributed pretty nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to, to the 
custom of breathing through the mouth instead of the nose—espe- 
cially at night, when sleeping. Pulmonary weakness, loss of teeth, 
dyspepsia, proneness to infectious diseases—all, according to Mr. 
Catlin, may be charged upon the habit of inhaling through the mouth. 
Mr. Catlin may seem to have carried his ideas a little too far; but 
many of our medical men support him in his main asseverations. An 
open mouth, however, is not only the cause of disease—it is a sign of 
mental weakness; it shows a mind unhinged, a wavering, unsteadfast 
character. So, good reader, if you would keep your lungs free from 
the organic dust in the atmosphere, “shut your mouth!” If you 
would render yourself less liable to iniectious diseases, “shut your 
mouth!” If you would keep your lungs healthy, your teeth good, 
and your digestion excellent, “shut your mouth!” If you would ap- 
pear the man of firmness and character you are, “ shut your mouth!” 





—— In the opening pages of a new English work on “ The Voice,” 
we find the following: “ Of all the gifts placed at our disposal for the 
gratification of our finest natural inclinations, at once the purest, the 
most charming, and the most divine, is music. No other intellectual 
enjoyment of which we have any conception, or for which we have 
any capacity, can be ranked with it.” The friends of literature and 
painting may not only dispute this sweeping assertion, but deny the 
intellectuality of music altogether. Music, however delightful, is 
emotional and sensuous rather than In this, perhaps, it 
does not essentially differ from poetry and painting; for pure intellec- 
tual enjoyment is scarcely within the domain of art at all, and is 
limited to certain kinds of literature, to abstract thought, or to men- 


intellectual. 


tal analysis. 


“ The Smouldering Fire,” on our first page, is in continuation 
of our series of specimens of modern French artists, who usually are 
so much happier in the delincation of familiar life than our own. 
“ The Smouidering Fire,” or “‘ Un feu qui couve,” as the French title 
reads, is evidently of double significance ; the fire that hesitates and 
smokes in the grate, but which will assuredly in the end spring up 
brightly, typifying the half-lighted flame in the breast of the man for 
the comely young woman at his side. 








Art, Hlusic, wnd the Drama. 


R. RUSKIN, in his lecture on *‘ The Relation of Art to Religion,” 

said that “art has influenced religion by limiting the divine 
presence to particular localities. This localization is almost entirely the 
work of art. It is not enough that some spot should be set apart where 
certain prayers are to be offered and certain ceremonies performed. In 
order to fasten on the minds of men the impression that God limits His 
presence to this particular spot of all the country round, some kind of 
architecture is necessary to teach that He is specially there. Now, this 
limitation of the divine presence to one spot, and not to another, is 
strangely inconsistent with our conviction that the whole earth is full 
of His power and His divinity. Even if we suppose that by meeting 
together in some one place for prayer and praise a kind of sanctity at- 
taches to that place, why should we decorate our churches? Has not 
God prepared for us in His works a nobler decoration than we can ever 


attain? Can our blue-and-red windows vie with the clouds lighted with | 


the lustre of heaven? Can the stones which we pile together exhibit so 


| 
} 


majestic a mass as those which He heaps together on the mountain- | new theatre at Yedik Pacha, in Stamboul itself, close to the mosque of 





side? Can the forms which we carve ever rival the living forms which 
He fashions? The fact is, that we love our own works better than 
God’s. We are, indeed, strangely mistaken if we imagine that by 
carving fonts and pillars we shall obtain pardon for our wanton destruc. 
tion of those wild beauties of Nature which He has created. We must 
all be on our guard against any false semblance of reverence, if we would 
cultivate true reverence and true imagination. Reverence is the chief 
joy and light of life when it has for its object what is really beautiful 
and great, in whatever form, living or lifeless, it may present itself be- 
fore us.” 


“ A week or two ago,’’ says the Rome correspondent of the London 
Atheneum, “‘I was told that a Roman artist, name incognito—and this 
was part of the mystery—was painting a Madonna for the Queen of Eng- 
land, to be placed in her Majesty’s private chapel, and the inference 
was, with a smile, that our queen was inclining toward the Holy Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church. ‘Nonsense!’ I said; ‘ but where is the 
picture? does it exist? is it to be seen?’ ‘Yes; I am to have a private 
view, and if you like to accompany me we will inspect it together.’ 
Last week, before going down to the Council, I went to the studio of 
Signor Consomi, for such was the name of the artist, and there I saw, 
what !—a large painting of the Crucifixion of Our Saviour. ‘ But where 
is the Madonna?’ I asked. ‘ Why, there, in the corner,’ replied my 
Roman friend ; ‘don’t you see her?’ I may tell you that this painting, 
so well executed by Signor Consomi, is one which might even decorate 
Exeter Hall during the May meetings. It is one of ten which have been 
ordered for the mausoleum erected at Frogmore to the memory of Prince 
Albert. Nine have already been sent off, and, as I am informed, placed 
there. They are the four Evangelists; the .three virtues, Prudence, 
Temperance, and Fortitude; and two large pictures of the same size as 
that of the Crucifixion, representing the Nativity and the Resurrection. 
The only remaining one will be completed by the summer, and it repre- 
sents, as I have already said, the Crucifixion. Its proportions are 
twelve and a half feet by nine and a half feet, and it contains twenty- 
four figures. The commission was given to Signor Consomi by Mr. 
Gruner, who, I believe, has the direction of the mausoleum of the 
prince.” 


Of the Exhibition of the Society of Female Artists, the London 
Atheneum remarks: ‘* Though still moving in accustomed paths of art, 
it is evident that, however tardily, the painters whose works appear 
here are advancing. The defect of the mass of their works is observe- 
ble in an absence of ideas—i. e., of purposes conceived before the pic- 
tures were begun. It is as if the ladies worked without intending to 
express any thing or having any thing to express, and, above all, in ab- 
solute innocence of those technical aims which are at once the mysteries 
and the rewards of true painters. Consequently, not ten of their pic- 
tures here have meaning or technical aim; and, when a critic tries to 
study them, the effect on his mind—accustomed as he is, or should be, 
to deal with works having more or less of intellectual attainment—is a 
most unsatisfactory process. There is now, however, a larger propor- 
tion of pictures than of yore which are exceptional to this rule of va 
eancy. A still greater part shows signs of cultivation in the less subtle 
order of studies—such, for example, as plain drawing—and especially is 
it so in respect to the growth of carefulness in the practice of our female 
artists. These signs are of the healthiest kind.” 


Mr. Lester Wallack, for the first time in his dramatic career, is on4 
professional visit to our neighboring cities. We have been so fumiliar 
with Mr. Wallack’s finished acting, he has been so thoroughly identi- 
fied in New York with the ordinary ideal of light comedy, that the fact 
of other cities remaining in ignorance of his many charming renditions 
comes to us as a matter of surprise. Of course, Mr. Wallack’s fame has 
reached all parts of the country; and strangers, coming to New York, 
have usually made haste to visit the delightful little comedy-theatre 
known as Wallack’s. But the idea of the greater part of the theatre- 
goers in Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, knowing Lester Wallack 
only by name, seems to us very like a strange deprivation. We are 
glad to learn that his professional tour so far has been very successful, 
and that, wherever he has appeared, he has experienced the same sort 
of refined appreciation that he has so long enjoyed in New York. 


The Jornal da Tarde, a Brazilian paper, announces the death of 
Gottschalk in the following “ spread-eagle”’ style: ‘‘ The great artist is 
dead. . . . One more Levite for the Temple of Immortality ; one more 
star to shine in the firmament of the elect of God. Still are sounding 
in our ears the echoing harmonies of that final concert, last song of the 
dying swan, solemn and majestic as the sound of his own fame. Son 
of that giant country which will yet dictate laws to the world, Gott- 
schalk was a universal celebrity.”’ 


Usually, at Constantinople, there is only a French theatre at Pera; 
but this season Potel’s company is playing “‘ La Belle Héléne” ats 
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the imperial Bajazet. The place is packed with Turks, the attraction 
being the can-can, which replaced, during Ramazan, the still more licen- 
tious exhibitions of Kara Gueuz, the Turkish Punch. Few understand 
the language of Offenbach’s piece ; still the spectators provide them- 
selves with a libretto. 


Fechter is said to have asserted that he never read a criticism upon 
himself in his life. He either is, or assumes to be, perfectly indifferent 
to the opinions of the critics. It is intimated that his neglect of those 
attentions customarily bestowed upon the New-York press-members, 
was one cause of the critical attack he experienced at their hands. This, 
of course, is downright slander. 


“ Winter’s Tale’? has been for two years in preparation for produc- 
tion at Booth’s Theatre. The scenery has in part been painted in New 
York and in part in Philadelphia, the most accomplished of our scenic 
artists having been engaged upon it. We understand this will be the 
next great ‘‘ revival”? at Booth’s. 


It is said that Thérésa has refused seventy thousand francs and ex- 
penses, for a six-months’ engagement in the United States. It is to be 
hoped that she will not change her mind. 


Janauscheck, the famous German tragédienne, is now in New York, 
devoting herself to the study of English, with the view of appearing 
next autumn in the English drama. 


A lad of fifteen, named Max Braunhold, is making an impression in 
musical circles in this city by his talent as a pianist. 





Kiterary Hotes. 


«¢TV\HE Arts in the Middle Ages, and at the Period of the Renais- 
sance,”’ by Paul Lacroix, is a superb imperial-octavo volume, illus- 
trated with nineteen chromo-lithographic prints and upward of four hun- 
dred engravings on wood, reprinted in England from the French, and 
published in this country by D. Appleton & Co. This truly splendid 
volume passes in review all the arts, starting from the fourth century, to 
the second half of the sixteenth—‘ architecture, raising churches and 
abbeys, palaces and public memorials, strong fortresses, and the ram- 
parts of cities; sculpture, adorning and perfecting other arts, by its 
work in stone, marble, bronze, wood, and ivory; painting, commencing 
with mosaics and enamels, contributing to the decorations of buildings 
jointly with stained glass and frescos, embellishing and illuminating 
manuscripts before it arrived at its highest point of perfection, with the 
art of Giotto and Raphael, of Hemling and Albert Direr; engraving, on 
wood and metal, with which is associated the work of the medallist and 
the goldsmith; and, after attempting to touch upon playing-cards and 
niello work, evoking that sublime invention destined to change the face 
of the world—printing. Such are, in brief, some of the principal fea- 
tures of this splendid picture—one can imagine what an infinity, what 
rarity, and richness of details, it should contain.” We cannot better 
describe this work than by the above quotation from the preface. The 
English issue is from the second French edition. The first edition was 
received with such favor in Paris that it was exhausted in a few days. 


Mr. Chapman’s “‘ American Drawing-book ”’ has for more than twenty 
years held a foremost place as a manual for instruction in the im- 
portant accomplishment of drawing; and now, not content with its ac- 
knowledged superiority, the author has just issued a new edition of the 
work, “revised and corrected.” There is no doubt that drawing is at- 
taining a more recognized place among the list of accomplishments ne- 
cessary for cultivated men and women. It will soon be considered as 
important for our young women as music; and in time even may be 
looked upon as an acquirement for all scarcely less necessary than writing. 
Mr. Chapman well says, in his preface, that drawing “ practises the eye to 
observe and the hand to record the ever-varying beauty with which Na- 
ture abounds, and spreads a charm around every object of God’s beau- 
tiful creation, unknown and unfelt to those who have failed or neglected 
its cultivation,” while it also opens up vast sources of utility—an im- 
portant aid to the mechanic, the producer, or the inventor, “ qualifying 
the mind and hand to produce whatever the wants or the tastes of so- 
ciety may require.” We cannot commend Mr. Chapman’s book more 
heartily than it deserves, Messrs. Barnes & Co. are the publishers of 
the new edition. 


Messrs, Hurd & Houghton, in pursuance of their plan of issuing a 
uniform and cheap edition of Hans Andersen’s works, have just pub- 
lished ‘* Wonder Stories told for Children.”” Andersen’s shorter stories 
and tales will be published in this series, in two volumes, the present 
issue containing ‘‘ those compositions in which the element of wonder 
18 especially prominent, the basis of very many of them being in the 
supernatural and superhuman. The other volume will contain those 








stories in which the basis is more matter-of-fact... The ‘‘ Wonder 
Stories ’’ is illustrated, and is handsomely printed and bound. 


“ The Tone Masters’ is an attempt to supply for juvenile readers 
entertaining sketches of Mozart and Mendelssohn; and “ Dialogues from 
Dickens” is a Jittle volume containing forty-five dramatic adaptations 
of scenes from the novels of Dickens for the use of schools and for pri- 
vate theatricals. Both of these new issues are from the press of Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 


The London Daily News objects to the ill natured allusions to Mar- 
tin Farquhar Tupper on the ground that they have become wearisome, 
and it further says that “ there seems to be a class of persons who really 
do admire Mr. Tupper’s works, and who ought to be allowed to enjoy 
them in peace.”’ 

It is said Mr. Froude wrote each paragraph of his history four or five 
times before selecting the paragraph adopted finally. 

The London Zimes thinks Mommsen’s “ History of Rome” “ by far 
the best history of the decline and fall of the Roman commonwealth,” 


A native of South Africa has translated ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
into Kaffre 


Tauchnitz sold seven thousand copies of Longfellow’s last poem. 





Scientific Hotes. 


EVERAL cases are recorded in the Philosophical Transactions of aged 
persons getting new teeth. In volume i. we find two instances re- 
corded. An old man, Joseph Shute, living near Plymouth, England, 
got a new molar-tooth in his eighty-first year. A woman, Maria Stert, 
also living near Plymouth, lost all the upper incisors about the fcrtieth 
year of her age. About twenty-five years after, two new incisors ap- 
peared, one of them growing to about half the length of the former, the 
other hardly breaking the skin. In volume xxviii. a still more remark- 
able case is to be found. A Bedfordshire gentleman (according to his 
grandson, Dr. Slare, who makes the communication) had all his teeth in 
his mouth at eighty years of age, strong and firm. In his eighty-second 
year one tooth dropped out, and soon after a second. “ In short, all his 
teeth came out in two or three years, and the young ones filled up their 
room; he had a new set quite round, His hair, from a very candid 
white, became much darker. "e continued in good health and strength, 
without any disease, and died in his ninety-ninth or hundredth year . . . 
This is no romance.”’ But here comes the moral, which we feel bound 
to give for the benefit of juveniles whose mammas and nurses never 
cease to impress them with the doctrine that sweetmeats invariably de- 
stroy the teeth. Dr. Slare tells us that he had “‘ considered the virtues 
(and vices of sugar, if there be any) for many years ;”’ that he vindicated 
it before the Royal Society, ‘‘ showing the unjust calumny of the famous 
Willis against sugar, who charges it with a corrosive liquor.” The case 
of his grandfather is strong evidence in its favor; for that gentleman 
“made it his daily practice to take or lick up as much sugar as his 
butter spread upon bread would receive for his constant breakfast, un- 
less he happened to exchange it for honey sometimes. He frequently 
sweetened his ale and beer with sugar; he had sugar put to all the 
sauces he used with his meat!” 


At a recent meeting of the Zoological Society of London, Professor 
Owen communicated a letter from Dr. Julius Haast, of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, on the subject of the extinction of the moa, or Dinornis. Dr. 
Haast was of opinion that these gigantic birds had been extinct many 
hundreds of years, and had been so before the arrival of the Maories in 
New Zealand, having been exterminated by a race which previously in- 
habited these islands. He had recently been so fortunate as to find 
the remains of a former large encampment of these ‘‘ moa-hunters ”’ 
near the mouth of the river Rakaia. The kitchen-middens and cook- 
ing-ovens, which were still completely preserved, were spread over 
more than forty acres in extent. Numerous stone weapons were dis- 
covered, consisting either of hard sandstone or of chipped flint. The 
moa-bones were very abundant, but belonged chiefly to the smaller 
species. The leg-bones of these birds had all been broken at the ends, 
so as to allow the marrow to be extracted, and the skulls scooped out 
from below, so that the brain might be reached. The middens likewise 
contained bones of the domestic dog, sea-gull, and the tympanic bones 
of several species of whale; but no human remains had been found 
among the heaps, so that it might be presumed that the moa-hunters 
were not cannibals. 


Messrs. Cooke & Sons, of York, England, have just coinpleted the 
largest refracting telescope ever constructed. The tube, which is cigar- 
shaped, is thirty-two feet long, and in the centre three feet six inches 
diameter, while the object-glass is twenty-five inches diameter. A 
metal pillar upon which it stands is twenty feet high, and about six feet 
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diameter at the base. At the top of and within the pillar is a driving- 
clock, the weights of which occupy the lower hollow of the same part 
of the instrument. The order for the telescope was given five years 
ago by Mr. Newall, submarine cable manufacturer, of Gateshead, into 
whose possession, at the latter place, it is now in course of removal. It 
is the intention of Mr. Newall to erect an observatory for its accommo- 
dation in Madeira. 





The aniline dyes, it seems, have now a rival which not only vies with 
them in brilliancy and variety, but it is of a less fleeting or more fixing 
character. The new coloring-matter is a purely vegetable extract, the 
plant from which it is obtained being imported from the western parts 
of Africa, and also from the West Indies. The coloring-matter is 
variously treated, according to the colors required and the dyes to be 
prepared from it. The process of production is carried on with ma- 
chinery of a special character, which has been designed by the patentees 
for this manufacture. 


Dissections of the human body were frequently witnessed by people 
of rank in the seventeenth century. Charles II. used sometimes to be 
present on such occasions. The Royal Society of London at its origin 
regarded dissection as of great importance, and provided dissecting-in- 
struments at its own expense. When it was proposed to dissect a body, 
the following notice was sent to each fellow: “ You are desired to take 
notize that there will be an anatomical administration at Gresham Col- 
lege to begin at ——day, at ten of the clock precisely.” 


Johannis Swammerdam, who in 1669 wrote a treatise upon insects, 
asserted that he was able both to show all the parts of a butterfly in a 
caterpillar, and to make the change of the caterpillar to proceed leisurely, 
and so to stop it in its change that it shall appear half-caterpillar and 
half-aurelia. This experiment he actually performed before the then 
Duke of Tuscany. 


Miscellany. 





A Monster Bonfire. 


A“ BLAZE of triumph,” such as no theatrical manager ever ventured 

upon, shone over Malvern on the 10th of January, 1856. The town, 
although fashionable and prosperous, had been without gaslights until 
that day, and the townsmen resolved to make a bonfire to celebrate the 
event. The bonfire was made; and advantage was taken of the occa- 
sion to ascertain how far its light would serve as a beacon. Malvern 
Hill, more than a thousand feet high, is called the Worcestershire Bea- 
con, and has a sister elevation known as the Herefordshire Beacon, sit- 
uated four or five miles distant. There can be little doubt that beacon- 
fires were in the old days occasionally kindled on these hills. The 
Malvern inhabitants, desirous of ascertaining to how great a distance 
their holiday bonfire would thrown its beams, chose a committee, sub- 
scribed funds, and opened communications with various persons in all 
the surrounding counties. A huge pile was erected of materials carried 
up in wagons from the town. These materials comprised four hun- 
dred ana fifty fagots, five cords of wood, four loads of old hop-poles, two 
loads of furze,:‘twelve poplar-trees, two tons of coal, one barrel of 
naphtha, two barrels of tar, and twelve empty tar-barrels—a very feast 
for Pluto himself. A heap was built up to a height of about thirty feet, 
and thirty feet diameter at the base. In the centre was a cone of hop- 
poles ; outside was a truncated cone of poplar-trees ; and between the 
two were placed the fagots, wood, furze, coal, naphtha, tar, and tar- 
barrels. Numbers of persons volunteered to take up positions on ele- 
vated spots, in various counties, on a day and hour named. Being 
winter-time, the air was not so clear as could be wished; a little snow 
fell, and a gusty wind blew fiercely on the top of the Worcestershire 
Beacon. Nevertheless, a goodly number of the inhabitants of Malvern 
formed themselves into a procession, and marched up the hill after dusk. 
Ona given signal, twelve magnificent rockets were sent off, and then the 
beacon was kindled—crackling and flaming and smoking until all the 
combustible substances were ignited. When letters came to be received 
on the next day or two, it was found that the bonfire had been seen—or 
that persons believed they had seen it—from the following, among other 
places: Ledbury, seven miles distant ; Robin Hood Hill, in Gloucester- 





shire, twenty-three miles; Dudley Castle, twenty-six miles ; a hill near 
Leamington, thirty-seven miles; Burton-on-Trent, forty miles; the 
Wrekin, forty-two miles; Lansdown Hill, at Bath, fifty-three miles; 
the eminence near Weston-super-Mare, sixty miles ; Bardon Hill, sixty 
miles; Nuffield Common, in Oxfordshire, seventy-three miles; and 
Snowdon, one hundred and five miles. We cannot help thinking that 
many of these instances must have been deceptive; the glare of an 
iron-furnace at a few miles’ distance might easily have been mistaken for 
the beacon in several of the above-named positions. It is not unchari- 
table to suppose that, in the majority of the above-named instances, 








some error may have arisen, without any impeachment of “the honesty 
of the observers. Nevertheless, it was a capital bonfire, such as Eng- 
land had not seen for many a day. 


Wilkes. 


From the Athenaum’s review of “‘ Historical Gleanings: a Series of 
Sketches of Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes, Horne Tooke,” by James E. Tho- 
rold Rogers, we extract the following: ‘“‘ Wilkes may have been ‘ du} 
in Parliament ;’ he did bright things there, but he said his brightest 
among his private friends. His wit was easy and brilliant ; not played 
off for effect, but often uttered for the conveyance of truth. ‘ How far 
does the liberty of the press extend in England?’ said the Prince de 
Croy to him, at Calais. ‘I cannot tell,’ was the reply of Wilkes to the 
governor, ‘but I am trying to know.’ Like Chesterfield, he uttered 
more wit than he wrote. It was bold, often impudent, but spontaneous, 
When the king was about to go to St. Paul’s to offer public thanksgiy- 
ing, Wilkes expressed a hope that Lord George Germain (who had been 
charged with showing less valor than discretion at Minden) would be 
appointed ‘to carry the sword’ before his Majesty in the procession, 
His innuendo cut as sharply as his wit. At the time when George III, 
was treating his brothers with severity, the audacious member for Mid- 
dlesex took occasion to praise the fraternal affection of the King of 
France ; ‘unlike,’ he said, ‘the gloomy tryant—’ and then he paused, 
while every ear was pricked up to catch his words, ‘ Louis XI.’ The 
loyalist men could not keep from laughing. Of course, the King of 
England could not be expected to be glad at Wilkes’s election to the 
mayoralty of London. A rumor was circulated that the lord-chancel- 
lor, on Wilkes being presented to that official, would signify to him that 
the king did not approve of the citizens’ choice. ‘If he dares,’ said 
Wilkes, ‘1 will tell him to inform the king that I am as fit to be lord- 
mayor as he (Lord Bathurst) is to be chancellor,’ and, as Wilkes would 
have kept his word, the formal approval of the election was duly made 
The man who did not fear kings was not likely to be in awe of alder. 
men. There was, however, some want of courtesy in the wit he ap- 
plied to the awkward attempt at carving a pudding by Alderman Bur- 
nell, who had been a bricklayer—‘ Take a trowel to it!’ As for the wit 
by which he expressed a seeming hatred to the Scotch, it was made all 
the sharper by the rage with which it inspired Scotchmen. He scemed 
to hate the nation when he really hated only an individual belonging to 
it, in whom he recognized an enemy to the British country and consti- 
tution. If, when he was committed to the Tower, he wounded the pride 
of Lord Egremont by refusing to be confined in the same room where 
that lord’s father had been a prisoner for his Jacobitism—if he pro- 
voked the anger of Bute by further desiring that he might not be lodged 
in any room in which a Scotchman had been kept—there were many 
Scots who could laugh at both jests. When his wound in the duel with 
Martin prevented him from defending himself in the face of Parliament, 
the government party, which body suspected that he was deluding them, 
Wilkes declined to receive the physician sent officially to visit him, but 
requested the attendance of the king’s physician and the sergeant-sur- 
geon, on the ground that if he was to be watched, a couple of Scoteh- 
men were the most proper fellows to act as spies. This is rude wit, but 
all Scotchmen were not irreconcilably o¥ended by it. It was nothing 
that Dr. Johnson should say of him, ‘Jack is a gentleman anda 
scholar,’ but it was much that Lord Mansfield, a Scotchman who had 
(as it was said) drunk the Chevalier’s health on his knees, should tes- 
tity that Wilkes was ‘the pleasantest companion, the politest gentleman, 
and the best scholar he ever knew.’ ” 


Viper-catchers, 


The Paris correspondent of Zand and Water mentions the drowning 
in a pond, near Challemont, of a young man named Crottet, who “ was 
a kind of snake-charmer, and got his living by killing vipers, which 
reptiles, we learn, he was able, from long habit, to handle familiarly 
and without any danger. The premium on each viper was twopence- 
halfpenny, and Crottet generally managed to kill in the season from 
twelve to fifteen per diem. He fell, not at his post, but into the water, 
while engaged in cleaning out a fish-pond, and so perished.” Viper 
catching must, of necessity, be a rare trade, though we occasionally 
meet with notices of it. For example, the opening chapter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Gilbert’s new and powerful story, “The Struggle in Ferrara,” at 
once introduces us to a professional viper-catcher. Here the date of the 
story is May, 1554; and the viper-catcher has, at nightfall, lighted 
three torches on the swampy ground and marches in the vicinity of Fer- 
rara, in order to attract the vipers, so that he may secure them as § 
remedy against the plague that was then raging in the neighborhood. 
This man is represented as having been thus engaged night after night. 
“ What am I seeking for?” he replies to the person who addresses him, 
“why, for the only secure remedy but one against the plague—vipers, 
to be sure. Here I have been, night after night, trying to catch them, 
and burning my torches to no purpose, and have not caught three in 4 
week. In the days of the last duke, I have frequently known ten to be 
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caught in a night, and once my son-in-law caught as many as nineteen. 
When the plague was in Ferrara we had abundance of vipers, and many 
were cured of the plague; but now we are utterly at its mercy.” This 
is the folk-lore of vipers. Another remarkable notice of a viper-catcher 
—presumably drawn from actual experience—will be found in Borrow’s 
“Lavengro.” The viper-catcher there introduced to us exercised his 
calling on that now drained and corn-growing tract of country, which, 
up to 1850, was known as Whittlesea-mere, and whose boundaries, for 
gome years after that date, swarmed with vipers. The particular viper- 
catcher whom Mr. Borrow introduces te us exercised his calling in the 
first quarter of the present century ; and he speaks of taming a few of 
the vipers that he had caught, but as hunting “them mostly for the fat 
which they contain, out of which I make unguents which are good for 
various sore troubles, especially for the rheumatism.” Here again we 
have the folk-lore of viper-catching. The man then tells the author of 
“Lavengro” the story of the king of vipers, and gives him a viper that 
he “had tamed and rendered quite harmless by removing the fangs.” 


Female Infanticide in India. 


We have rarely read any thing more appalling than the statements 
made to the Legislative Council (East-Indian) by one of its members, 
who moved for leave to introduce a bill for the prevention and punish- 
ment of infanticide. It appears that the opinion that the crime had not 
been so completely checked as had been supposed began to prevail just 
before the outbreak of the mutiny. In 1856 a Mr. Moore was charged 
with an inquiry into the matter, and the state of things which he found 
existing in certain parts of the country was shocking in the extreme. 
He had personally visited and made himself acquainted with three hun- 
dred and eight villages, and he reported that in twenty-six not a single 
girl above six years old was to be found, and that no woman had been 
married from the villages for upward of eighty years. Tn another batch 
of thirty-eight villages there was not one single girl, and no marriage 
from them had taken place within the memory of man. In thirty vil- 
lages there were thirty-seven girls and three hundred and twenty-nine 
boys of the same age, and a scarcely less disproportion prevailed in all 
the villages examined. The mutiny, however, broke out, and the in- 
vestigation was suspended, nor does it seem to have been renewed till a 
few years since. The results arrived at by inquiry of quite recent date 
are equally startling. The lieutenant-governor of the northwestern 
provinces examined ten villages, where he found one hundred and four 
boys and only one girl, nor had any woman been married for ten years. 
In twenty-seven others there were two hundred and eighty-four boys 
and twenty-three girls, in nine villages he found seventy-~one boys and 
seven girls, and in other localities the very tradition of marriage had 
been lost. There had, therefore, been demonstrably an enormous 
slaughter of female children; indeed, a tank was on one occasion 
pointed out and described as paved with the bones of girls. But mur- 
der was not the only crime revealed by these discoveries. The men of 
these villages, like all Hindoos, must marry, and marry early ; and the 
question was, How could they be supplied with wives? There seems 
no doubt that the difficulty was got over by kidnapping or purchasing 
girls from distant places, who were sold to the villagers, the seller pre- 
tending and the buyers affecting to believe that the child was of caste 
sufficiently high to admit of her being married in the village. Whole- 
sale murder seems, in fact, to have led to wholesale kidnapping. 


Coke free from Sulphur. 


The inferiority of cast-iron produced by coke, as compared with that 
produced by charcoal, is entirely owing to the nature of the combustible 
employed. It is sulphur which constitutes the injurious element, ren- 
dering the crystalline cast-iron white, brittle, and difficult to work. 
Metallurgists have frequently sought for a remedy to neutralize this ele- 
ment, well knowing that, this simple body once disposed of, cast-iron 
from coke would possess the same qualities as that from wood or char- 
coal. MM. Grandidier and Rue have at last discovered a simple means 
of consuming the sulphur contained in coke, which consists in heating 
it at a temperature of two hundred and fifty to three hundred degrees 
Centigrade), in a current of air compressed to two atmospheres and a 
half. This temperature, being insufficient to burn the carbon, permits 
the air to oxidize completely the magnetic sulphur, and, while one part 
of the sulphur is disengaged in the state of sulphurous acid, the other 
passes into the state of sulphuric acid, which unites first with the oxide 
of iron, and afterward with alumina. The reaction established is not 
only chemical, but also mechanical. Under the influence of compressed 
air, the coke is modified in its physical state, a compression of the mole- 
cules being produced at the same time as an increase in the size of the 
pores. The compression of the molecules determines a phenomenon 
a!ready known to a few metallurgists, who have remarked an increase 
of reducing-power by the compression of coke (raised from twenty- 
Seven to thirty-one). The increase of porousness, enabling the air 
better te penetrate into the interior of the mass, facilitates combustion 
i a way altogether unexpected. Thus, while a blast-pipe of cold air 





‘one hour in the sulphur-consumer. 


blackens the common coke when kindled, it, on the contrary, brings 
coke from which the sulphur has been expelled to a dazzling-white heat. 
The latter coke, on account of this twofold cause, possesses a singular 
property—viz,, it becomes heavier than water, while ordinary coke 
floats on the surface. The apparatus for expelling the presence of sul- 
phur are simple and inexpensive, being composed of two parts—the 
pump and the sulphur-consumer. In the works which do not produce 
their own coke, the apparatus may be heated by the waste gas of the 
blast-furnaces ; while, in those which do, the treatment will be all the 
simpler, it being sufficient to place the coke issuing from the furnace for 
The French Academy pronounces 
this application to be in the highest degree interesting to metallurgy. 


Exclusiveness of Women. 


The Saturday Review discourses, sharply and unhandsomely, on the 
“ Exclusiveness of Women,” as follows: “In nothing do women show 
their mastery over men more than in the extent to which they carry 
their exclusiveness. No women in the world, not told off into castes, 
are so exclusive as the English, none so jealous of sharing their good 
things. It is not in one thing, but in every thing alike—dress, station, 
domestic happiness, the companionship of men; they would, if they 
could, keep all they call distinctively their own, rigidly to themselves ; 
they would suffer no longing eyes to look over their park-palings, still 
less allow another to share in their fruits and flowers. As a rule, it is 
not the man’s fault that the English home is so dull as it generally is. 
It is the wife who prevents all easy intercourse, all simple friendliness 
between her husband and other men, and yet more between her hus- 
band and other women. It is she who bars the house-door, and forbids 
it to be opened save with such pomp and ceremonial as makes the open- 
ing a weariness to all concerned. The very woman who, as a spinster 
living with her sisters, is glad to have a facile, unceremonious society 
about her, as a wife sets her face decidedly against that kind of famil- 
iarity which lets a person feel at home in her house; and, above all 
things, she fears and dislikes a female friend who admires her husband, 
though in the most innocent way, and who says so. The profound 
moral. skepticism which has penetrated society from end to end has 
eaten away feminine trust’with the rest; and even pure and virtuous 
women, incapable for their own parts of any thing like immorality, are 
not ashamed to suspect their sisters of improper feelings and naughty 
practices, and to think themselves safe in their married homes just in 
proportion as they are isolated. Especially are happy wives suspicious 
of those who have made shipwreck of their own venture. Unmarried 
women and contented wives may be, if rarely, admitted into the heart 
of the charmed circle, if the husband is conspicuously indifferent to 
them ; but an unhappy wife is held to be a kind of pirate in disguise, a 
rival who will steal away the husband’s affections if she can, and on 
whom it is more than probable he will bestow them unasked. Very 
few women have generosity enough to befriend one of their own sex 
when in matrimonial difficulties, if their friendship is to include their 


” 


husband’s. 
German Method of announcing Deaths. 


The German mode of announcing deaths and inviting to funerals is 
so different from our own, and has so much more feeling than our rather 
business-like notices, that the following, translated from a recent Ger- 
man paper, may not be devoid of interest to the English reader. The 
names, of course, are changed : 

“To all relatives and friends, the mournful tidings: Our dear father 
and grandfather, Conrad Meyer, at the advanced age of eighty-two 
years, has exchanged time for eternity. The above are most cordially 
invited to attend the funeral services. [Here follow hour and place.] 

“Martin anp Conrap MEYER, sons, 
“ Micnat Winker, Patuip Hoier, grandsons. 
“ Jurrana Winkier, Anna Hower (born Meyer), daughters.” 

“Hereby we give the sad notice, that our beloved wife, mother, 
daughter, and sister, Bertha Fuchs (born Schneider), after a short ill- 
ness, fell gently asleep in the Lord, February Ist, aged thirty-eight. The 
funeral ceremonies will take place this day from the house of mourning. 
Sympathetic attendance is asked by 

** Anton Fucus anp CHILDREN. 

“ Crara Scuneiver, mother. 

** Epwarp ScHNEIDER, } — 

“* HeRMAN ScHNEIDER, § 

“ Catnertne Kvierne (born Schneider), ) , 
“Louisa Jacons (born Schneider), ‘ sistere.” 


The Banking-house of Henry Clews & Co. 


IIlenry Clews, the senior partner of the banking-house of Henry 
Clews & Co., in this city, is a remarkable instance of the high results 
attainable in the present age by energy, enterprise, financial skill, and 
He is the son of a manufacturer in Staffordshire, England, 
Ile was intended for the Church, 


integrity. 
where he was born, August 14, 1834, 
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and was educated accordingly ; but at the age of fifteen he concluded, 
instead of entering Cambridge University, to come to America and seek 
his forcune in business here. By the time he was twenty-five, he was a 
banker in Wall Street, and now, at the age of thirty-six, he is the head 
of a house of the highest reputation, which, in the amount of its busi- 
ness, is not excelled, if it is equalled, by any house in America. In the 
year 1864 the firm was subscribing for the national loan at the rate of 
five millions a day, and doing a business in Government and other se- 
curities to the amount of fifteen millions a day. After the close of the 
war, Mr. Clews directed his attention to the foundation of a distinctively 
banking busiress, though still retaining a valuable commission business 
in Government bonds, stocks, and gold. With this view the terms of 
the copartnership were constructed in 1868 so as to prohibit stock specu- 
lations on account of the firm or any of its members ; and the generally 
conservative character of the business of the house has since placed it 
in the highest rank of credit. 


Instrument for cleansing the Stomach. 


One of the court physicians, in the reign of Charles IT., invented an 
instrument to cleanse the stomach, and wrote a pamphlet on it; and, 
ridiculous as a chylopoetic scrubbing-brush may appear, it afterward 
got a place among surgical instruments, and is described as the “ Excutor 
Ventriculi,”’ or cleanser of the stomach; but the moderns not having 
stomach for it, have transferred it to the wine-merchant, who more ap- 
propriately applies it to the scouring of the interior of bottles. Heister 
gives a minute description of it, and very gravely enters on the mode 
and manner of using it: the patient is to drink a draught of warm wa- 
ter or spirit of wine, that the mucus and foulness of the stomach may be 
washed off thereby; then the brush, being moistened in some con- 
venient liquor, is to be introduced into the esophagus, and slowly pro- 
truded into the stomach, by twisting round its wire handle. When ar- 
rived in the stomach, it is to be drawn up and down and through the 
e@sophagus, like the sucker in a syringe, till it be at last wholly ex- 
tracted. Some recommend plentiful drinking in the operation, to be 
continued till no more foulness is discharged. But, though this con- 
trivance is greatly extolled, and said to prolong life to a great age, espe- 
cially if practised once a week, month, or fortnight, yet there are very 
few (probably because tried by very few) instances of its happy effects. 


The Chinese Mind. 


Lord Elgin says the distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese 
mind is this: that at all points of the circle described by man’s intelli- 
gence, it seems occasionally to have caught glimpses of a heaven far be- 
yond the range of its ordinary ken and vision. It caught a glimpse of 
the path which leads to military supremacy when it invented gunpow- 
der some centuries before the discovery was made by any other nation, 
It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to maritime supremacy when 
it made, at a period equally remote, the discovery of the mariner’s com- 
pass. It caught a glimse of the path which leads to literary supremacy 
when, in the tenth century, it invented the printing-press. It has 
caught, from time to time, glimpses of the beautiful in color and design. 
But, in the hands of the Chinese themselves, the invention of gunpow- 
der has exploded in crackers and harmless fireworks. The mariner’s 
compass has produced nothing better than the coasting-junk. The art 
of printing has stagnated into stereotyped editions of Confucius; and 
the most cynical representations of the grotesque have been the princi- 
pal products of Chinese conceptions of the sublime and beautiful. 


Bridging the English Channel, 


M. Verard de Saint-Anne read a paper recently before the members 
of the French Academy, upon the practicability of bridging over the 
English Channel. He proposes to construct piles of artificial stone at 
regular intervals between Calais and Dover, and to establish above them 
a tubular bridge of the same proportions as the one thrown across Menai 
Straits, twenty years ago, by the celebrated engineer Robert Stephen- 
son, upon which the heaviest trains may be run with perfect safety, and 
underneath which the tallest-masted man-of-war can pass without slack- 
ing sail or using extra precautions. As the soundings taken on the chan- 
nel show a depth of thirty to seventy yards in the deepest parts, and 
fifteen to twenty in the shallowest, the construction of the piles presents 
no insuperable difficulties, the whole question being reduced to the con- 
sideration of time and expense. 


A Strange Encounter. 

A showman in Liverpool lately imported a large collection of ser- 
pents and other animals from Africa. Among them were two pythons, 
one of which gave birth on the voyage to thirty-five young snakes, which 
were all in good condition when they arrived. Soon after they reached 


Liverpool, one of the large serpents managed to escape, and gained access 
to an adjacent stable through a hole in the wall. Next thorning, when the 
groom entered the stable, he observed that a horse there was unusually 
timid and nervous, and on closer examination he noticed that its back was 
marked as if beaten with a thong. 


Presently he observed the body of 
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the serpent suspended, as it were, from the manger. It was quite dead; 
a portion of the head had been bitten away ; and the lower part of the 
body, which rested on the ground, bore the marks of having beep 
trampled by the horse’s shoes. The horse itself was uninjured. 


Reparation of Asphalted Streets. 


A new and ingenious machine has recently been invented for the 
prompt and economical repairing of asphalted streets. By means of a 
movement of great simplicity, this machine cuts a round and regular 
hole in the partial deteriorations produced in the layer of asphalt. When 
the hole is made, the piece cut is taken out, and replaced by an asphalt 
plate of the same size and form, prepared beforehand, the rim of which 
has only to be properly soldered to the asphalt in which it is embedded, 


Varieties. 


HE ladies are at last to have an opportunity of studying anatomy. Of 
course, none but female subjects will be dissected. Some difficulties 
having been thrown in the way of the strong-minded women of Edin. 
burgh, the Scotsman learns that the professors of anatomy of two out 
of the other Scotch universities have come forward to offer to the ladies 
the instruction which is denied them. The professor of anatomy in one 
of the London schools has also expressed his readiness to make arrange- 
ments for their instruction in this branch of science. 


A woman in Jamaica was very fond of going to missionary meetings 
and singing, with great apparent zeal and fervor, 


“ Fly abroad, thou mighty gospel!” 


But whenever the plates went round for contributions, she always sung 
with her eyes fixed upon the ceiling. On one occasion, however, a 
negro touched her with the plate, and said, “‘ Sissy, it is no use for you 
to sing ‘ Fly ’broad, mighty gospel,’ with your eyes fixed on the corner 
of the ceiling ; it is no use to sing ‘ Fly abroad’ at all, unless you give 
something to make it fly.”’ 


This anecdote is as good as it is old: A college-professor encouraged 
his geology-class to collect specimens, and one day they deposited a 
piece of brick, streaked and stained, with their collection, thinking to 
impose upon the doctor. Taking up the specimens, the professor re- 
marked: “ This is a piece of baryta from the Cheshire mines ;”’ hold- 
ing up another, ‘‘ This is a piece of feldspar from the Portland quarries; 
and this,” coming to the brick, “‘is a piece of impudence from some 
member of this class.” 


Horace Greeley has written a very sensible article upon the disasters 
which follow the destruction of forests. He entreats farmers and land- 
owners to plant and rear at least two better trees for every one they may 
be impelled to cut down. There can be no doubt that the destruction 
of trees impairs the health, impairs the pockets, and impairs the beauty 
of the lands of citizens generally. 


Punch, speaking of the fact that Tennyson’s “‘ Holy Grail” has been 
published in the United States for ten cents, says: ‘* Burns had his cen- 
tenary fest?val here, only the other day ; Shakespeare his ter-centenary. 
Tennyson, more fortunate, has Ais ten-centenary festival, in his life- 
time, among our American cousins. Who shall say poets have no hon- 
ors in these days?”’ 


During the months of December and January, the tunnel through 
Mont Cenis was advanced two hundred and twenty-two yards. The 
length of the galleries now open exceeds eleven thousand two hundred 
yards. As only fifteen hundred yards of rock remain to be perforated, 
we may reasonably expect this gigantic undertaking to be terminated in 
the course of the present year. 


The Pittsfield and North Adams Railroad, in Massachusetts, is not 
remarkable for speed. As a train on it recently came to a dead halt, a 
passeriger exclaimed, “* Well, I wonder what we’ve stopped for now?” 
“Why,” explains a fellow-traveller, ‘it’s to take the cow-catcher off 
the engine, and put it on behind, to keep the cows from running over 
=.” 

While the Maine Legislature was vacillating over the question of at- 
tending the Peabody funeral, a respectable member from the back coun- 
try said: “‘ Mr. Speaker, I am disgusted with the conduct of this House. 
This funeral at Portland is a-going to be a great affair; but when 1 see 
this House a tetering and see-sawing as if it didn’t know its own mind, 
I declare I wish Mr. Peabody hadn't died!” 


London has ninety-eight King streets and ninety-nine Queen streets; 
also seventy-eight Prince, one hundred and nine George, ninety-one 
Charles, eighty-seven James, one hundred and fifty-one Church, one 
hundred and twenty-nine Union, one hundred and sixteen New, ninety 
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North, ninety South, fifty East, fifty West, eighty-eight William, one 
hundred and thirteen Grove, and one hundred and ninety-one Park. 


“ When I am in a crowded car,’’ said a male advocate of woman’s 
rights, “and a lady comes in, I think it is the duty of some man to get 
up and give her his seat. I look around the car to see if any man in the 
crowd looks like making a move in that direction, and when I see them 
all keep their seats, I hide my face behind my newspaper, and blush for 
my sex.” 

A writer once heard a speech delivered before a company of news- 
boys and bootblacks as follows: ‘‘ My dear children—You should be 
good because it is so good to be good; you should not be bad because it 
is so bad to be bad. If you are good, you will feel as good as I do; if 
you are bad, yeu will feel as bad as you do.” 


Father Mermillod, a French preacher, who is creating some sensation 
in Rome, says that the Church of Rome deserves the gratitude of scien- 
tific men. He illustrates this by asserting that Rome has ever been the 
patron of science, and that she has done her utmost to put down the 
two false philosophies, spiritualism and Darwinianism:. 


A Florida paper reports that a steamer, with an exploring party, has 
ascended the St. John’s River one hundred and fifty miles farther than 
ever before accomplished. The lakes through which they passed are 
said to be indescribably beautiful, and the country more diversified than 
lower down the river. 


The increase of convents in Belgium is beginning to attract atten- 
tion. In 1830 there were two hundred and fifty-one; in 1856, nine 
hundred and ninety-three ; and in 1864, over twelve hundred. Every 
village has one, and several towns possess from twenty to thirty. 


Italy has the honor of being the country where academies and socie- 
ties for the advancement of letters and science were first formed. Next, 
in order of time, comes England. Germany appears to have been the 
third to participate in the movement, but she was soon eclipsed by 
France. 

A bluff old farmer says: “If a man professes to serve the Lord, I 
like to see him do it when he measures onions, as well as when he 
hollers glory halleluyar.” This remark will apply to more transactions 
than measuring onions. 


There are twenty or more offices in New-York City that pay better 
than the presidency of the United States; while the salaries of even the 
ordinary police justices are more than those of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


Bishop Simpson said in one of his recent lectures that, while in 
Europe, he never travelled with a German student without being told 
that he (the student) was saving money to go to America, nor rode with 
an Irishman that did not ask him if he knew his cousin ! 


The direct descendants of Christopher Columbus became extinct in 
1608, and the Council of the Indies authorized a distant relative to take 
the name of the discoverer. The family, at present, is represented by 
the Duke de Veragua, Marquis of Jamaica and Admiral of the Indies. 


A Missouri gentleman carries about with him a memento of a lost 
brother in the shape of a cane cut from the tree on which that relative 
was hanged for horse-stealing. 

The population of Berlin increased thirty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one in 1869. At this rate, the city will double itself in 
twenty years. 

There are one hundred and twenty-eight monasteries in the United 
States, where men live under vows of celibacy and poverty, and three 
hundred nunneries of various grades. 

An Illinois woman, who wanted to go to a masquerade-party as 

© >” > S a. j i 
Mary, Queen of Scots, looked through the Bible to ascertain how the 
character was dressed 


The population of Cincinnati is estimated at 293,400 by the state 
school commissioner, and that of Cleveland at 76,456. 


? The mercury at San Francisco has been above ninety degrees only 
six times for the last nineteen years, and seldom goes below forty. 


‘Write me as one who loves his fellow-men,” as the cannibal said 
to the missionary. 


. Sixty thousand copies of German newspapers published in the United 
States circulate in the North-German Confederation. 

A well-known dancing-woman in New York is said to make ten 
thousand dollars a year, working only eight months of the twelve. 


: Judy suggests that a good way to find out whether the pope is infal- 
lible or not, would be to put a pin in the papal chair. 


Three young women are students in the Chicago Law University. 





of Jupiter. 


The number of acres this year under cotton in the United States is 
said by Southern papers to be eight million. 

The construction of iron buildings is said to be largely on the in- 
crease in the leading American cities. 








Che Museum. 


E referred last week, in our article in the Museum on the forests of 
the geological coal period, to the small reptile, the archegosauras, 
vestiges of which had been found in coal. We give this week an illustra- 
tion of this fossil—an amphibious reptile commonly described as the most 
Remains of this animal have been found in the coal-beds 
While the remains of no animals higher than 


ancient lizard. 
of Germany and Ireland. 





Archegosaurus, the most ancient Lizard found in Coal-beds. 


swimming reptiles have been found in coal, and of these but few, over 
one hundred and fifty different species of fish have been discovered, 
some of them of great size. 

The first telescope made, Galileo’s feeble instrument, magnified 
objects only seven times, and yet with it he discovered the satellites 
The first telescope constructed of large dimensions was 


| that of Sir William Herschel, which multiplied six thousand five hun- 


dred times. Its length was nearly forty feet, and its diameter nearly 


| five. The largest telescope in existence is that of Lord Rosse, which is 
| fifty-five feet in length, and has a diameter of six fect. Its weight is 


nearly fifteen thousand pounds. 
ments of fortifications. 


It is fixed in walls that resemble seg- 
By the power of this immense optic tube, in 


| which a man could walk with ease, the nebule which up to the time of 


this telescope had defied all instruments, become resolved into dense 
swarms of stars. It is thought that, with this instrument, an object in 
the moon as large as the Observatory at Paris or the Notre-Dame could 


be easily seen. While it would not reveal a lunar elephant, a group of 


| animals, like a herd of buffaloes, would be quite visible. This telescope 
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was finished in 1844, requiring several years to erect it and to adjust the | 
vast and delicate machinery by which it is moved. It cost sixty thou- | Birr Castle, 
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sand dollars, and is erected upon the grounds of Lord Rosse’s residence 
near Parsontown, King’s County, Treland. 








Great Telescope erected by Lord Rosse. 
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provided for in the MASTERY SERIES. 


THE MASTERY OF LANGUAGES; 
THE ART OF SPEAKING LANGUAGES IDIOMATICALLY. 


By Tuomas PRENDERGAST. 


1.—HAND-BOOK OF THE MASTERY SERIES. 


1.—THE MASTERY SERIES. FRENCH. 
IIl.—THE MASTERY SERIES. GERMAN. 
IV._THE MASTERY SERIES. SPANISH. 


Price Fifty Cents cach. 
M. Gautaupet, of National Deaf-Mute College. 
astonishing, that 


From Prof. FE 

“ The results which crowned the labor of the first week were so s n 

he fears to detail them fully, lest doubts should be raised as to his credibility But 

this much he does not hesitate to claim, that after a study of less than two we« ks - 

was able to sustain conversation in the newly-acquired language on a great \ ariety 
of subjec Nag 

*.* Either of the above volumes sent by mail, free, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Granp St., New York. 
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